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Memorials of Temple Bar. 








gradually realise the roadway through the open 
country, with a sprinkling of houses along the 
way, here and there a glowing forge, and 
then long lengths of tangled hedges straggling 
over the trackway and narrowing it. Bat it is 
not clear that the bar took the form of a struc- 
taral gateway at this early date; and it is pos- 
sible that it was but a bar, literally, or chain 
stretching from post to post across the road. 
The first mention of a building on the site that 
Mr. Noble has been able to find belongs to the 
reign of Henry VII., and occurs in the records 


Armada. The City waits were posted on this 
occasion on Temple Bar to salute her with 
minstrelsy. 

Still more sumptuousness was exhibited when 
the King of Scotland made his entry into 
London to be crowned King of England. Ben 
Jonson, as poet, was among the workers who 
were employed to make his progress as royal as 
possible. A temple was erected against Temple 
Bar, 57 ft. high and 18 ft. wide, with a passage- 
way 12 ft. wide. It represented the Temple of 
Janus; and in it were Peace, with Wealth in 
attendance upon her, and War grovelling at her 


o by \ D 4 
A AY i B | fA probably, the widest 
\\\ known of all the 
vestiges of Old Lon- 
don; at the same 
time, it is the least 
known. Striding in 
its present shape one 












fares, there are few 
strangers who do not 
speedily, and warily 


ways; and the Lon- 
doner must lead a 


business or pleasure 








for instance, the use 
made of the chamber 


HILE Temple Bar is, | Of the City :— 





Broke. Alda, id Aucignate ad cotadind foot; while four handmaids,—Quaiet, Liberty, 

a an. t d lud. e ¢ es 

Johes Wine} ey ae ordi freiin, W dicstor hs fety, aad Belicity,—easerind Conninion over 
nup Vic, nec non barres Novi Templi, Tumult, Servitade, Danger, and Unhappiness, 


| who lay at their feet. As the king approached 


After thi 
wis tha pote septs —— -” Pn, this edifice, the heart of the City was placed 
always as @ buildi and tently clwige ont an altar within, and offered as a tribute. 
newly painted, re ne pe AA = Gilbert Dugdale says of this structure, “ It was 
of our chief thorough- the eal ie hg uny ' moet | neither great nor small, but finely finished. 
gencies of the respective ceremonials |... - : y - 
with adequate state, Stow’s description of the |simeg coe the dak vee eee shop, it 
procession of Aune Ballon from the Tower to) omen ne ne Paes, and wan So pleasing 
es Naoto Ait peenrasgy Abbey, on the occasion of ber! <¢ ine cittis, soe delivered his mind and the 
ion, in 1533, says the bar was “newly | a iner of all. in an orration, that a th a 
paynted and 5 has red ” for the occasion, and gave him Bin sus deserving sania ener 
warped life whose a ie an tines Pc oan Great magnificence, too, was displayed when 
cas telat a anid ni, | Charles II. passed through the City to be 
gees ae a coronation, in 1547, we hear that it was “ painted | crowned. Evelyn, we know, was among ie 
Bat for alt that, fow | 824 fashioned with battlements and buttresses Leni oe Coe 
people know Rant of various colours, richly hung with cloth of | ected over the gateway stood the reid 
about it. Not onein | Tm” and garnished with fourteen standards of | | - York; while close by were drawn up the 
a thousand knows flags ; there were also eight French trumpeters | ..chers and others belonging to the Inns of 
?| blowing their trumpets, after the fashion of Th AA the tee “ene  dallchiiel | . 
their country, and a pale of regals with children | ») of several beasts, both st and savage,” 
over the central arch. | 78i28 t the same.” This procession was | ...4 sight waits ever and anon filled the aot 
way at the present made the subject of . set of paintings long Pre-| with music, The houses flattered with tapestry, 
day; and we shall served in the dining-room at Cowdray, in| 914 the roadway was strewn with flowers on this 
be a atin Sussex, which were attributed by some to 
wei —— wo add Holbein, and by others, with more probability, 
to Bernardi, and which were unfortunately before it was demolished and the present 


|in the eie; wherein a young man, an actor 





occasion. 
Bat there were other sights the old gate saw 


~ prpisart mary ag nt phon burnt in the great fire there in 1793, One of| "ts erccted on ita site, Here i@ on an 
: general impression that the present, stracture | ‘22° Paintings showed Temple Bar. We my happy knight, Thomas de Tarbeville by name, 
is one of the designs ‘of Sir Christopher Wren ,| °°, i? %0% in Hollar’s map, gabled, with ©) 1. his road to the gallows. Ho had been taken 
wah ennai ae isiaaetine Sad ?} central gateway and two foot-passages, with prisoner by the French at Rheims; had re- 

venpleri y, 8 Cestruction, | the royal arms and those of the City set up over Sasintdl to “ ingland as a spy ; ie hesing til 


or removal to some other site, is discussed and | j) 


dismissed. The history of the fabric is, however, 


a wonderment, save in a limited circle. But)... 2 : 
now a@ citizen, who rejoices in being the again newly painted and hung; and when she 


descendant of other citizens, has stood forth as 


the historian, and, incidentally, the champion of 


the Bar, and in a painstaking and carefal 


volame has noted most of the scenes and many of | ¢...4 in the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who, 


the people associated with it.* Somewhat of the 
Jostle, hustle, rattle, and rumble of the crowded 
thoroughfare the building spans comes to us as we 
read, owing to the author’s desire to include kin- 
dred topics and adjacent courts and alleys in his 
history, which introduces a greater number of 


figures into his picture than we shoald have| 


chosen. But on clearing the ground around the 
main subject of his work, the history of Temple 
Bar can be thus read :— 

In the reign of Edward I. (1301) a grant was 
made to one Walter le Barbour of “a void space 
in the high street in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, extra Barram Novi Templi.” This is the 
earliest known mention of the famous gate 
between the City and the ‘old court subarb, In 
the reign of Edward II, the inhabitants of 
Westminster petitioned that monarch for a 
remedy for the bad state of the road between 
the palace and “la barre du Novel Temple de 
Londres.” They declared they were greatly 
interrupted in:their traffic by the mire in the 
rainy season, and by the thickets and bushes. 
In the reign of Richard II, Wat Tyler, at the 
head of his great gathering, is said to have 
destroyed the bar, as well as two forges, one on 
either side of St. Danstan’s Church. Thus we 








* Memorials of Temple Bar ; with some Account of Fleet- 
street, and the Parishes of St. Dunstan, and St. Bride, 
London, ByT,C,Noble, London: Diprose & Bateman, 


When Queen Mary was crowned, the bar was 


was about to be married, it was resolved that a| 
| new pair of gates, that were to be good and sub- 
| stantial, should be set up there. Mr. Noble 
‘think: it likely the former ones may have suf- 








it will be remembered, was taken prisoner by 
| Sir Maurice Berkeley “ by the Tempull Barre.” 
|The City records set forth that the new gates 


were completed in the course of a few weeks :— 


“1 & 2 Phil. & Mary, 23 Oct. [1554]. 
Item yt was agreid that Mr. Chamb’leyne shali com’ytt 
the custodye of the key of the new g now sett up at 
| Temple Barre, to the cyties ten’nte, dwellinge nyer unto 
the saide gates, takinge nev the lesse especial order with 
hyme, for the shutinge and openynge of the same gats at 
convenyent houres.”” 


tried and convicted, is now being drawn on a 
fresh ox-hide from Westminster to Cheapside 
previously to his execution. Few of the citizens 
that saw this ghastly sight lived to see the com- 
motion caused by Wat Tyler’s mob, as the great 
unwieldy mass marched to the Savoy Palace to 
destroy it ; for this last terror was felt eighty-six 
years subsequently to the horror expressed at 
the knight’s ill-fate; but many who made way 
for Wat Tyler saw a smaller voncourse in 1392, 
when there was “ a grete debate in Fiete-strete” 
between the servants of the Bishop of Salisbury 
and the citizens, which led the king to take a 
large fine of London, “ or he wolde be pleysd.” 
And now it is night, and a dead goldsmith, slaia 
outside “Tempull Barre,” is dragged by the 
merciless guilty slayer down to the water’s edge 

















Queen Elizabeth was the central figure of the 
next ceremonial in which Temple Bar was one of 





and thrown under the “ Tempull bregge.” Here 
is a sad scene, too, in broad golden daylight. 





the chief stations. When she passed to her 
coronation through the leading streets of the 
City, and came to this boundary, she found the 
bar in possession of giants, who bore in their 
hands, above the gate, a set of Latin verses 
painted on a tablet, and a translation of them, 
on a smaller tablet, in “English meter.” A 
group of singing children stood at the gate, too, 
as on former occasions; and one of these little 
ones, “richly attyred as a poet” (Pope had not 
located the whole army of poets in Grub-street 
in those days) stepped forth, and bade her fare- 
well, as she left the confines of the City for those 
of the Court. “Be well assured I will stand 
your good queen,” was her reply. This queen 
revisited the citizens several times; and once 
with extra state, when she went to St. Paul’s to 


Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, is doing 
penance, walking bareheaded, with a large wax 
taper in her hand, to St. Paul’s, to make an offer- 
ing at the high altar. Her enemies declare she 
has a wax image of the king upon which she has 
wrought the ill that has resulted in his sickness ; 
and, although they are going to let her off with 
penance and a life-long imprisonment, they have 
hanged one of those they call her confederates 
and burned another. Who is this broad- 
shouldered, thick-set personage, dressed in one 
of the coats of the guard of bloff King Hal, 
passing through the bar? It is no other than 
the king himself coming into the City incognito 
to see a periodical spectacle in which royalty 
took no part. As he strides along the footway, 

carrying a halbert over his shoulder, 2,000 horse- 








return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish 


men are mustering round a galaxy of burning 
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cressets, for the purpose of marching through 
the wards to see that they are properly 


watched and lighted. The life and gaiety and 


unusual character of the scene have so many 


charms for him that he resolves to bring his) 
And on | 


St. Peter's Eve they both arrive in state to be at once to proceed to widen the bar in con- 


spectators of the citizens’ magnificence. The 


jots than we care to| 
old gate saw, too, more rio’ joes who were | the work. Among the architects who took an 


queen for the time being to see it. 


count. Now they were ’prenti 


* out ;” now it was a Lord of Misrule; then the | 
Earl of Essex; and now, again, it was but a 


scuffle to obtain possession of a sword, that con- 
verted his Majesty’s highway into a sea of heads, 
and filled the air with the roar of many voices. | 
But now and then it looked down upon sights 
that we must not pass by. On the 19th October, 
1637, for instance, an ambassador from the) 
Emperor of Morocco arrived in London, and on | 
Sunday, attended by a goodly company, pro- 
ceeded to Westminster, taking with him four | 
Barbary horses, resplendent with embroidered 
saddles and golden trappings, sent by his, 
Emperor as a present to the King. Two Moors | 





widening of Temple Bar was urged anew in 
paper upon City nuisances, particularly irregular 
timber buildings, read to the Privy Council by 
Sir John Popham in 1664, Further on we find 
Charles writing to his trusty and well-beloved 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, desiring them 


formity with the recommendation in the Act, 
and promising them he would aid and encourage 


interest in this question was Sir Balthazer Gerbier, 
knight, whose academy for teaching arts and 
sciences was the predecessor of the Royal 
Academy, and who, it will be remembered, wrote 
* A Brief Discourse concerning the Three Chief 
Principles of Magnificent Building, viz., Solidity, 
Conveniency, and Ornament,” in which he ad- 
dressed Parliament, in the preface, as follows :— 


‘* To the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament 
—May it please your honours: It being lately reported | 





| that your honours have deliberated to have the streets | 


made clean, to enlarge some of them, and to builda 


| sumptuous gate at Temple Barr, I thought it my duty to 


present this small discourse of the three principals of 
good building, and with all a = — concerning the | 
cleaning of the streets, the i valley at Fleet 


were among the throng, the one carrying the Bridge with Fleet-street and Cheapside, and the makeing 
ambassador's scimitar, and the other his sumptuous gate at Temple Barr, whereof adraught 
slippers and trappings; and behind marched Peo" Pronto Soar honours upon command, with all the 
eighteen captives whom Master Robert Blake | devotion of } 
had redeemed from slavery. Let us stand aside| Your honours’ most humble and rost obedient servant, | 
again whilst a procession of another kind passes. | B. Guapixe Dovvitty, Knight.” | 
It is the funeral of a murdered man, Sir| Their honours never commanded the pro-. 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and as it stretehes duction of this design, and the Great Plague | 
through and finally clears the bar, we may |and the Great Fire postponed the consideration 
count seventy-two London clergymen walking of the question till 1668, when a meeting was 
two abreast before the body, and a thousand arranged between the City officers and the king’s 
others following. A great concourse looks on commissioners to confer about the business of 
silently. | the improvement of the bar. A year later, and | 

Hackney coaches, about this time, began to | we find the City council in communication with | 
rumble through the bar, and stand in the Strand, Sir Christopher Wren, and by-and-by, the lord | 
much to the in of the watermen, who | mayor relating to his fellow officers how he was | 
opposed them right and left, and petitioned the | sent for by the king, and pressed to accept the | 
king to prohibit them from plying and carrying | sum of 1,0051. out of the revenue arising from 
people east and west, and to and fro; andthe hackney coaches, to which they had hitherto 
unwary populace often failed to get out of the demurred, as a fitting assistance from his 
way of the unskilled drivers, and lives were lost. Majesty towards the rebuilding of the gate and 

Here is a group of excited citizens round the widening of the way through it. He added, 
bar now, while the Lord Mayor is presenting that he accounted for the delay by urging the 
the City sword to a grave-looking gentleman in great expense incurred by the fire, and the con- 
an olive-coloured coat with gold buttons and sequent rebuilding of public works, and the atill 
loops, and 6 gold band round his hat, who is on | large outlays required; bat that the king 
his road to dine with the chief citizens. The | insisted they should take down the said bar and 
grave stranger thus honoured is Oliver Cromwell. buildings, and accept the said 1,005/., and made 
Thirty years later, 200,000 people are abroad his royal pleasure less exacting, by promising 
enjoying a fantastical procession, formed of mock that when that sum was expended he would 
cardinals and bishops, which precedes a mock take care they should have another, either out 
Pope, who, at,Temple Bar, is jerked out of his | of the tax upon hackney coaches or from some 
chair of state into a bonfire. But betweenthese | other source. This royal interview sealed the 
two events there occarred the Great Fire, which | fate of the bar ; and within two years from that 
burned Fieet-street as far as the third house | date, in the twenty-fourth year of the king’s 
from St. Dunstan’s Church on the north side, | reign, Sir Christopher Wren erected the present 
and exactly opposite the church on the south | structure. 





side. The bar was one of the posts of guards | 
placed to prevent the spread of the flames; and 
the officers in command of it were Lord Bellarges, | 
Mr. Chicheley, and Mr. Hugh May, who were 

empowered to appoint sub-commissioners to dis- | 
tribute the biscuit and cheese allowed by the 


Mr. Noble has looked through the Guildhall 
books, and found several entries relating to the 
new building. Those of the most interest prove 
that Joshua Marshall and Thomas Knight were | 
the masons employed, and John Bushnell was | 
the sculptor of the four figures in the niches. | 











Court of Common Council to remove this and 
other impediments to their progress. There wag 
great excitement with much talking and writing 
over the matter, as one selected “ prophecy,” by 
John Williams, will indicate :— 

bade | 4 - gate is pulled down ’twixt the court and the 


ity, 
You’ il blend in one mase worthless, and wi 
If you league cit and roa grey brother and eae 
a order’s chain, and they'll war with each 
other. 


Like the wall of China, it k 

From po se irruptions raed canons ee 
Bat the bar had too many friends in the City, if 
not at court, to be rooted up in any such uncere. 
monious manner ; Alderman Pickett’s 
indefatigably urged scheme for the removal of 
impediments wae acted upon ultimately, as far 
as the demolition of Butcher-row was con. 
cerned. 

We have said few are aware of the use 
now made of the chamber over the central gate. 
way. In old times, as our readers will have 
gleaned in the course of our remarks, it was let 
as & residence, just as Aldgate-gate-was let to 
Geoffrey Chaucer. But at the present day and 
for many years past, it has been in the occupation 
of Messrs. Child & Co., bankers, and is fitted up 
with shelves, on which are ranged their army of 
ledgers. Mr. Noble gives a very interesting 
chapter on the banking-honses of Fieet-street, 
and in course of his acquisition of information 
for it, was allowed to inspect this chamber over 
the central traffic of the great highway. It is 
entered from the first floor of their banking. 
house “by a series of steps, iron doors, 
and a passage, the approach certainly carrying 
in one’s mind the idea of it being the 
entrance to a prison cell,” he relates; or, as 
the ledgers would suggest to many, to a bridge 
of sighs. Charles II., Nell Gwynne, Samuel 
Pepys, and Prince Rupert had accounts with 
this great firm. In the first-floor room of 
the banking-house, over the chimney-piece, 
he noted a painting, by Michelangelo Rooker, 
of the City side of the bar, with, as he puts 
it forcibly, “the lockless skulls of luckless 
traitors spiked upon the summit of the gate;” 
and in the same apartment hangs a portrait, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the recent head of the 
firm, Lady Sarah Sophia Child, Countessof Jersey, 
arrayed as for the coronation of George IV. 
The member of the firm who permitted him to 
tell us these and other facts, he adds, is a 
descendant of the great “Spectator,” whose 
writings have helped, as mach as Dr. Johnson's 
association with the locality, to cast that halo 
round the bar that has hitherto prevented its 
destruction. 

Like the Memorials of London Life compiled 
from the City archives by Mr. Riley, and noticed 
in these pages, Mr. Noble’s “‘ Memorials of Temple 
Bar” picture the middle classes, and, in the 
great crowds, the lower classes, rather than, as 
a rule, the upper ten thousand, and special 
favourites of fortune. Prince Rupert’s fluttering 
plame and sparkling jewels, or Mistress Gwynne’s 

coach, may occasionally have brightened 


king to those that assisted in this duty. On|Joshua Marshall was the son of Edward Mar-| the surroundings of the bar and the routine of 
the night of September 6, when Lord Oxford | shall, master mason to Charles I. ; hecarved the every-day business; but the great stream of 
made his rounds, he found Lord Beliarges, Mr. fine pedestal of King Charles's statue at Charing- | passengers on foot, in coaches, and on horseback, 
May, and the constables had all quitted their cross, usually attributed to Grinling Gibbons, | that.constantly flowed through the gateway, was 


posts, leaving Mr. Chicheley in sole charge. | 
But the fire did not attack the old gabled | 
barrier. 

We first hear of the intention to build a new | 
gate upon its site in the following entry in the | 


and erected the Monument. Walpole gives an 
interesting account of Bushnell, the sculptor. 
He commenced to build himself “a large house 
fronting Hyde Park, in the lane leading from 
Piccadilly to Tyburn;” and dying, of a dis-. 


composed in the main of the industrial classes. 
When he has duly chronicled the pageants and 
processions that have been, down to the arrival 
of the Princess Alexandra, Mr. Noble passes on 
to the worthies that have lived in Fleet-street, 


City archives, authorising @ consultation with ordered brain, his sons lived in the shell of this the great goldsmiths, as we have seen, the 


Inigo Jones :— 

** 12th Charles, May 5, 1636. | 

Item according to an order of the Lords of his Maties | 

most honble Privy Ccuncell of the xxviith April last, it is | 

order’d that Mr. Recorder, Mr. Aldran. Ffen, Sc Morris 
Abbott, and Mr Aldran. Garraway 


the Board touching the repaire of a house at Temple Barr, 
= Seg sg orgs Inigo Jones, esq., Srveyor | 
Soo built dm that piece" 4 Bhima cece: 

Kent published an engraving of the design | 
that was furnished by Jones in compliance with 
the instructions he received at this conference, 
and a MS. in the Harleian Collection gives us 
every particular of it. The design was not, how- 
ever, carried out; and it was not until after the 
coronation of Charles II. that the subject was 
again discussed. About three years after that 
event the Council of the West, Mr. Noble finds, 
intimated to the Council of the East that it was 
very desirable to rebuild the gate ; and in an Act 
for repairing the highways, in the fourteenth 
year of the same reign, there is a proposal to 
widen, a others, “ the passage att Temple 


| 


, that were lately before Over ten years. Counting 





mong 
Barr.” But still nothing was done, for the 


; 


house, with neither floors nor staircase, in an 
eremetical kind of way. For the four statues 
upon the bar, Mr. Noble finds Bushnell received 
4801., which sum was paid in instalments spread 
7001, paid to Marshall 
and Knight, 121. te Anthony Tanner, bricklayer, 
and other sums in fees and compensation, the 
total of all payments is 1,3971. 10s. Scarcely 
had the newness of the fabric begun to tone 
down, before a proposal was set on foot to 
remove it altogether. The extra traffic caused 
by the hackney coaches evidently led to its 
enlargement, and now the enlargement of the 
accommodation upon the road called for its 
removal. John Gwyn, in 1766, seems to have 
been the first to print a proposal to do away 
with the time-honoured barrier, though it 
appears the corporation went so far as to make 
provision for the lessees to quit possession at six 
months’ notice, in 1759. Thirty years afcer this 
last date, Alderman Pickett, exasperated at the 
ria block of vehicles at the bar, doubtiess, 
presented a petition, signed by the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the district, praying the 





famous taverns, the clergy and benefactors of 
8t. Dunstan’s Charch, extracts from the register, 
with insight into sorrows and joys of the 
Marshalls, Masons, Isaac Walton, the families of 
Cavendish, Somerset, Wentworth and Talbot, 
and others; and thence to the Temple and Ions 
of Court, Whitefriars, the three old theatres, 
the Fleet River and Prison, and Bridewell. Oue 
sensational aspect of Fleet marriages, how- 
ever, he has missed. In — “3 History a 
Fleet Marriages” it is recorded that a cer 
woman “ran across Ludgate-hiil in her shift,” 
under the impression, it is supposed, that in 
going to her husband without any property he 
would not be responsible for her*debts. 

Among the curiosities which the author has 
so industriously and appreciatingly grouped 
together, is an account of the various Fleet- 
street exhibitions, from the mandrakes, in 1611, 
to the fire-eater in 1718, who sucked a red-hot 
poker five times a day; and including Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s waxwork, at the sign of the Gulden Salmon, 
Temple Bar, removed from the Golden Salmon 
in St, Martin’s, near Aldersgate, because of the 
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greater conveniences “ for the qualities’ coaches 
to stand unmolested.” Like Miss Linwood’s 
needlework in our own time, Mrs. Salmon’s 
figures outlived their popularity, and were, ulti- 
mately, sold for 501.,in 1812. The signboards, 
tokens, courts, are next treated, and even the 
day are named, and their descent from former 
celebrities related. Thus it 

incompleteness is not a fault that can be found 
with the memorial before us. On the principle 
that last need not be least, Mr. Noble devotes 
his concladiug chapter to a history of the Fleet- 
street printing-press. Wynkin de Worde, “ in 
the Flete-strete in the sygne of the Sonne,” 
heads the long line of illustrious publishers who 
have helped to make the locality the very core 
of letters. Pynson, who printed the Chronicle 
of Fabyan, the alderman whose name occurs in 
the first entry on the City books relating to 
Temple Bar as a structure, and Froissart’s 
Chronicles, worked at his press at the “ Temple- 
barre of London.” When we call to mind, as 
we look farther down the list of printers, that 
some of Shakspeare’s works, and those of 
Milton, Quarle, Walton, Batler, Dryden, Cibber, 
Pope, Gay, Rowe, Swift, Disraeli, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Byron, have been published within a 
small radius of this into the City, we 
must allow that Mr. Noble would have passed 
over an enthralling phase of the attractions of 
his subject if he had not noticed the many emi- 
nent booksellers whose houses have been founded 
in the locality ; though, on the other hand, this 
comprehensiveness crowds his canvas as much 
as the precincts of the bar have been crowded 
on State occasions and in troubled times. Just, 
however, as the looker-on can always find enter- 
tainment in a great gathering, so every reader 
will find something to his taste in the thronged 
little volame we now close with compliments. 








PROFESSOR SCOTT ON ARCHITECTURE, 


than the other; yet continual! 
present themselves no dapdenien acemnan ! 

Mathematically this is readily met, and that 
with perfect accuracy, by making one or the 
other of the intersecting vaults elliptical instead 


of circular in its curvature ; making, for instance, | i 


the narrower arch a semi-ellipse with its longer 
evra a i This, however, is an un- 

y , and was always rejected, though the 
natural mode of effecting the object, and though 


it would give intersecting curves which would be | 





complete and in vertical planes. 
The Roman builders solved the problem, at 
the sacrifice of mathematical accuracy, by what | 


result of a subsequent alteration, and simply 
intersect with the surrounding vault. In this 


is called stilting the narrower arch; that is,| case the central conoid is broken into poly- 
raising its springing till its crown becomes level gonal form to give piquancy to its otherwise too 
with that of the wider arch. This is. practical unbroken surface. This may be considered the 
solution of the difficulty, but is not a very father of our beautiful polygonal chapter-honses, 
pleasing one, inasmuch as the line of intersec- of which I ehall have more to say as I proceed. 
tion is most uncouthly twisted, and, in point of | The other instance I have allnded to at Wor- 
fact, begins at considerable height above the | cester is in the erypt. In this, the case in ques- 
springing of the vault. tion occurs not in a distinct form, but in com- 

To go back, however, to our previous case of bination with an apsidal aisle on the one side, 
the apsidal termination of a vaulted space, it and a vaulted span, with a central range of pil- 
affords a very fair solution of the difficulty by | lars, on the other; the last pillar, forming the 
which we were before eneountered ; for it is central point of the semicirenlar apse, is exactly 
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clear that the arches on the sides of the octagon | 
may be lifted up till their crowns become level 
with that of the main vault; and, as the inter- 
secting angles of a polygonal groined vault coin- 
cide with its transverse ribs, we have nothing 
to do but to raise from every angle a transverse 
rib similar, or very nearly similar, to those of the 
main vault, and to make the smaller vanits of 
the octagon to intersect upon them. There will 
be a little geometrical inaccuracy in the forms of 
these cells of vaulting; but, as the angle ribs 
would assume correct lines, these inaccuracies 
would not seriously offend the eye. 





There is, however, another method of meeting 


the difficulty ; but before desoribing it, I willsay | 
a few words on the treatment of other difficulties | 


parallel in position, and forms very similar 
groining to that of the chapter-house. 

The same problem, when applied to a polygon 
instead of a circle, is open to two different modes 
of solution. In the one, the main vault is 
always supposed to ron from each side towards 
the central pillar; in the other, from each angle 
towards the pillar. I shall, however, have to go 
more minutely into this when I come to pointed- 
arch vaulting, to which the last-named system 
more especially applies. 

Having now briefly touched upon the most 
prominent forms of round-arched vaulting ia its 
more normal form, as resulting from the barrel 
vault and its intersections, I will digress for a 
short time to consider some of the conditions 


resulting from the irregularities in form of spaces | which relate to what I in my last lecture stated 


which have to be vaulted. 


Let us, as an example, suppose an aisle or cor- 
|ridor passing round such a polygonal figure as | 
| we have been considering. It is manifest that the subject of a separate lecture, but merely to 


to be the other most simple kind of vault,—the 
dome. I do so, however, not with any idea of 
treating at large on a form which should be made 


Ix my last lecture* I explained the general ‘ite compartments will have a form enclosed by facilitate the explanation of certain indi:ect 
principles of groined or intersecting vaulting, unequal sides, or, to say the least, one side will influences which it exercised upon ordinary 
and just carried on the subject through its differ greatly in width from that opposite to it. | vaulting. 


simplest case,—the covering of a square space, | 


The stilting system before mentioned is the | 


A dome in its most typical form stands upon 


or any repetition of square spaces, by the inter- most obvious method of getting over the diffi- a circular wall ; this, however, is by no means a 
section of semi-cylindrical vaults; and I just culty. It may be, that three of the arches sur- necessary condition. It may in reality cover a 
sbowed how, by emphasising the outlines of the rounding such a compartment may be about | square or polygonal space just as well; for, sup- 


squares so covered by means of transverse ribs | 
or angles, and by placing impost mouldings, | 
pilasters, colamns, or colonnettes in the sustain- 
ing piers, such a mode of covering a space might | 
be readily made at once susceptible and sug- 
gestive of architectural treatment. 

Let us now proceed to consider the applica- 
tion of the same principles to the vaulting of 
spaces of other forms than the mere square. 

_ The next form, perhaps, in point of simplicity 
is an equal.sided polygon,—say, for example, an 
octagon. We must here suppose eight cylin- 
drical vaults crossing one another from the | 
opposite sides of the octagon; and it is clear, 
that their intersecting lines will be the diagonals | 
or lines joining the opposite angles of the octagon, | 
which will coincide in position with the trans- | 
verse ribs. The only objection to this form of) 
vaulting is the low proportion of the arches pro- | 
duced by these intersections, which, though more | 
than twice and a half the width of the side 
arches, only rise to the same height, or about | 
one-fifth of their span,—a defect which will be 
remedied by a development I shal] presently | 





have to describe. Just as the half-dome (as © 


seen in the chapel of the Tower of London) 

forms a natural ing for an apsidal termina- 
tion of a barrel vault, so a portion of a polygon, 
thus vaulted, would appear to be the co-relative 
apsidal termination of a groined vault. A diffi- 
culty, however, at once preeents itself in the 
small height of the vault last described, which | 
is not one-half of the height of the semicircular | 


vault which it would have to meet. How, then, 


equal, and no great difficulty would occur as to | pose a square or & polygon inscribed within the 
their intersection; but the fourth, being far base of a hemisphere, it is clear, from the pro- 
narrower, would have to be stilted to raise its perties of a sphere, that vertical planes erected 
crown to the level of the others, and its lines of on the sides of such square or polygon will cut 
intersection will consequently be more or less the hemisphere in semicircles of the diameter of 
disturbed. | those sides. It follows, therefore, that the walls 
The difficulty is, in early specimens, increased of a square or‘polygonal building would intersect 
through the apse being usually round instead of with a dome in the form of semicircular arches 
polygonal ; though this does not very materially standing on each of its sides; and, consequently, 
alter the case. We have ir London two excel- that such a square or polygon will carry a 
lent examples of this apsidal aisle: that in the hemispherical dome, or rather the remainder of 
chapel of the Tower of London and that in| it left after cutting the base into a square or 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in Smithfield. The polygon. ess 
former of an early and the latter of a later type. For our immediate purpose we will limit the 
In both, the narrow arches are greatly stilted ; case to that in which the inscribed figure is a 
and at first sight the two may appear to be square. : 
similarly treated; but on closer examination| Now, a dome cat in this manner by four 
there will be found to be much difference between planes is not a very sightly form, and needs some 
them. In the Tower Chapel the transverse ribs embellishment; but if a horizontal circle be 
are made to increase prodigiously in width drawn within it by means of a cornice resting on 
towards the outer wall, so as toreduce the want the erowns of the supporting arches, it assumes 
of parallelism of the groined compartments, a at once an agreeable form, and one whieh has 
very unsightly expedient; and the capitals of been largely used both ia Byzantine and in 
the columns are square, which makes the backs modern architecture. My present purpose, 
f the arches they support nearly double the however, suggests another mode of giving 
width they present in front: while at St. Bar- | sightlineas to the squared dome. The lines 
tholomew’s the ribs are of uniform width, and drawn on ite surface may lie in vertical as easily 
the capitals, instead of being square, have their as in horizontal planes, and by making such lines 
sides radiating from the centre of the apse, so pass through the angles of the square, touching 
as to share with their arches the spreading of the dome throughout their length, and inter- 
their outerside. The difficulty is really increased secting one ancther at its apex, we obtain a form 
in the later work, but is met by more skilful not wholly unlike a square groined vault; the 
workmanship somewhat similar to the case of great differences being that the iatersecting 


the aisle round a semicircular apse, in the case of | diagonals of a groined vault assume elliptical 
carves, whereas these are semicircles ; that in 


FEA OE ET at ids, 


c 
he 


is this to be got over? How are the vaults pro- vaulting a circular building with a central pillar. 
ceeding from the narrow arches of the sides of In each, the main surrounding vault, if uncut 
the octagon to be brought to range in height | by others, would assume the form of a portion 


with the wide vault which spans the whole 
space ? 

The solution of this difficulty will be better 
Considered by means of a simple and more 
familiar case. The intersecting vault in its 
most normal form is plain enough in its applica- 
tion to a equare compartment, but becomes 
difficult when applied to a space longer one way 








* Bee pp. 160, 184, ante, 


of an annulus or ring. In the aisle such a ring 


would be wide in the opening it surrounds, but 
in the circular building its opening would be 
reduced to the diameter of the central column 
or its capital. 

This annulus, or curved vault, would become 
divided in plan into triangular portions by the 
transverse ribs which would meet on the central 
pillar and the cross vaults, ing from the 





proceeding 
surrounding arches, would intersect with only 


the one they represent an actual angle, while in 
the other they are arbitrarily drawn on an un- 
broken surface’; and that the ridges or crowns of 
the vault in one case are horizontal, while in the 
other they are raised and circular. This mode 
of vaulting, though frequent in some parts of 
France, is seldom found in this country. — 
There is, however, an instance of it in the 
vaulting beneath the tower of Goring Charch, 
Oxfordshire. ore : 
Though this is not really grownng, but a dis- 
guised dome, there is a ready process by which 
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converted into intersection of vaults running parallel to the | The diagonal ribs, too, became a new source of 
| sides of the base, instead of, as ia the groined | decoration, not only by means of their own 
mouldings or enrichmenta, and through the bosseg 

The square dome is, in fact, the exact correla-| now sometimes placed at their point of inter. 
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it may be, and continually was, 
genuine groining. } i 
I have defined the barrel vault as the pro- | vault, running at right angles to them. 


longation of an arch in a direct line at right : i 
angles to its plane. But an arch may be prolonged | tion or complement to the square groined vault. | section, but also because they were suggestive of 


in other than a straight line. Let us in the| Like it, it is generated by the intersection of additional colonnettes, and thus added more rich. 
previous figure wegen the arches which rise two barrel vaults of the diameter of the sides of | ness and intricacy to the piers ; and sometimes 
from the sides of the square to be prolonged, not the square; bat the parts of such vaults they were carried upon sculptured corbels, as in 
horizontally, but in a curve rising as it proceeds, which are retained in the one are precisely | the cathedral at Oxford. Among the richest 
and so regulated that the semicircle as it moves those which are omitted in the other. The specimens of this vaulting may be mentioned the 
forward retains its vertical position, and is guided angular lines are the same, though in the | gateway and the chapter-honse of Bristol Cathe. 
in its motion by the diagonal lines drawn in the | one case the angles project, and in the other dral, the chancel of St. Peter's Church at 
dome. This process at once generates a new | they recede; and while the groined vault is re- Oxford, &c.* 
form of vault. For each of the pee pe fe prom are wranons to — aes ~ the 
of the dome we now substitute a vault, of which corners, the square dome ands for its sup- 
every vertical section parallel to the side of the port the whole line of the walls, which, however, THE sais SRIEIEH. INSTITUTION, 

square is a portion of a circle of the same it reduces in height to the level of the springing, Tue first Spring Exbibition of the new insti. 
diameter with those raised on the sides, while line; while the other allows them to rise in tution is somewhat of a miniature reflex of the 
the angles of the intersection of these newly their centres to the fall height of the vault. In old it would revive, even to the little staircase 
generated vaults are themselves semicircles. It some cases, as in the vaulting beneath the tower that brings you into the midst of the picture 











is a perfectly accurate geometrical figure, none | 


of whose salient lines are other than portions of 
circles, though the ridge or crown lines now 


become elliptical. It is a most usefal develop- | 


ment, as being much stronger than the ordinary 
groined vault. Oddly enough, it has—so far as 
I am aware—no suitable name. It is usual to 
speak of such vaults as being “‘ domed up,” but 
this is a very rough description. When adapted 


to the pointed arch, it has been called by Mr. | 
I know no better | 


Petit the Angevine vault. 
way of describing it than as round-arched 
vaulting with a raised ridge. 


Now, though less obvions at first sight, the very | 
same processes are applicable either toan oblong, | 
to a tapering four-sided figure, such as the bay | 
of the aisle of an apse, or even to one of the | 


triangular compartments of the apse itself, or of 
| varieties (of which I can think) of the round- 


& circle. 


For, in either case, we have only to cut out | 
the required slice from a hemispherical dome, | 
to draw the diagonal lines from the angles of | 
such form to the apex, and then to substitute | 
for the gores of the dome the vault generated by | 
the motion of the semicircle produced by the | 
plane of the sides of the figure parallel to 
itself, and rising under the guidance of the! 
This process it will at once be | 
seen, is capable of solving all the problems of | 
irregular figures which I have enumerated at | 
an earlier stage in my lecture, without the aid | 
of stilting, and without giving intersecting | 
curves which deviate from the vertical plane, | artificially sharpening the edge in plastering it ;_ 
while it avoids the use of the ellipse for any | 
| courses of stone or brick are concealed) almost 
| chance of one exhibition. 


diagonal lines. 


prominent line. 


arch formed by the intersecting angles. These | 
are now raised to the fall “height of a semi- | 
circle, while if half of such a polygonal vault be 
used for an apse, it agrees in height with the | 
main vault without the use of stilting. 
It may, however, be mentioned that, as stilt- 
ing is sometimes most usefal in making room | 
for windows, it was not superseded by this in- | 
vention ; the two systems continuing to be used | 
at pleasure, and sometimes a union of the two, | 
which, however, is so arbitrary as to defy defi- 
nition. The form last described for a vaulting | 
circle is often used as a variety of the dome by 
raising numerous small arches round its cir- | 
cumference, and giving a sort of fluted or shell- 
like surface to the dome. 
I think I have now described the principal | 


The last case I have named—that of the tri- 
angular gore of an apse, or circle—also solves | 
the difficult case I mentioned at the beginning | 
of this lecture as arising in the groining of a| 
polygon, owing to the excessive lowness of the | 


of Grantham Church, “ Welsh” 
united with the polygonal dome, #® form quite 
applicable to the vaulting of an apse. 

There is another peculiar feature in the square 
or other straight-sided dome, viz., that it may be 
cut by vertical planes, as is the case with the 
spherical dome. Thus if we inscribe within the 
base of a square or triangular dome another 
square or triangle where corners bisect the sides 
of the original base, and erect upon the sides of 
this newly-formed figure vertical planes, these 
will intersect the dome in arched forms, and the 
parts left will give a new form of vaulting, 
rising from the angles of the figure, and termina- 
ting in an unaltered position of the original 
dome. This form was not infrequently used, 
especially in vaulting triangular spaces. 

I have now gone through all the normal 


arched vault, and it is time that I should allade 
to a great step which, after perhaps the first 
quarter of the twelfth century, was introdaced 
into their constraction. I allade to the addition 
of a moulded rib beneath their intersecting 
angles. It is clear that these angular lines are, 
both in reality and in effect, the weak points of 
plain groining. I have mentioned that the 
Romans fortified them in construction by using | 
in them stronger material than in the rest of the 
vault; and the early Norman builders made a 
feeble attempt to take off from the dulness of | 
the intersection, where it approaches its apex, by 


for, without this, it becomes (in a vault where the 


invisible. 

The great step in advance which I have now 
to mention provided both the construction and 
the artistic strength which the line required. 

It is also clear that any irregularity of form 
may render thee lines shapeless and unpleasing, 
and it is an obvious gain from an artistic point | 
of view, to adopt a system which will at once 
render them pronounced and regular. While, 
then, the introduction of the angular rib was in. 
many cases a departure from geometrical accu- 
racy, it was a vast gain both in strength and 
beauty. 

In that form of vaulting, which I have defined | 
as that with the raised ridges, no geometrical 
inaccuracy would arise, the angles of intersec- 
tion being semicircular, and in vertica! planes ; 
but in the more ordinary form of vaulting, where 
these lines are elliptical, that curve being un- 
pleasing, two courses offered for choice : the use 
of segments of circles for the diagonal ribs, or 
the bringing down the springing to a lower level 


groins are display,—and has nearly as much of what 


may be designated “ good” to recommend it, ag 


|formerly, with no room for those of con. 


verse quality. If the phcenix make no great 


promise of a very bold flight at present as it 
rises from its ashes, at all events a fair pro- 


spect of a renewed life greets its revival ; and 
Mr. T. J. Gullick, with those who have so loyally 
assisted him in his labour of love for art, and 
desire to help artists, may be congratulated on 
its pleasant first view ; success being measured 
by the difficulty of its attainment. 

The questions, however, still obtain, as to 
whether opportunity for exhibiting is a want 
to exceed that of what is really worth exhibi- 
tion; and if the numerous calls on painters 
have not the effect too often of breaking the 
sovereign into small coin for easy currency. 

No doubt, next year will show a better recogni- 


‘tion of the favourable conditions under which 
‘ambitious performances are invited to contest 


public opinion in this gallery. Oa this occasion 
the most noticeable pictures are contributed by 
those whose best efforts will be applied in other 
interests than that of this new society, deserving 
so much general confidence for its liberal prin- 
ciples and constitutional government. 

The Royal Academy acknowledges the de- 


_ sirability of some such aid to ease them of an ever- 
increasing plethora of paintings ; and it is very 


mach to be wished that so available a remedy 


for probable disappointment as Mr. Gallick’s 


energetic attempt at a re-establishment offers, 


‘may be wisely and properly accepted by many 


who, year after year, depend upon the one 


Mr. Peter Graham’s admirable power of de- 
picting “ Mist and Sunshine,” Highland hills, 


' and brawling water, has enabled him to paint a 
_ great picture on a emali canvas (172),—one that 
leads in this, the landscape department ; as Mr. 


H. Wallis’s charming poem,—that sings the 
placid delights of spring and early life,—must be 
allowed to take similar precedence in another. 
“ Bloe Bells” (92) that splash the hill-side in 
their course to submerge the green meadows, 
were never seen to prettier effect, thongh they 
serve but to enhance the loveliness of Nature’s 
most exquisite form of beauty, than in this re- 


| presentation, with gracefal female figures to give 


vital interest to the scene that both bells and 
belles adorn. That Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., coun- 


‘temances the undertaking, “A Sheik’s Son,” 
‘will be some evidence (11), though a livelier 


token of how long and regularly his best of 


earlier successes were associated with the old 
Institution, might have been expected from him 


varieties of round-arched vaulting with two ex- | than that of the vault. In either case the true than this rather uninteresting study, supple- 


ceptions. The one is that in which the side! 
vaults of oblong compartments cut the higher 
and main vault at a level lower than its crown. 
This is vulgarly known as “ Welsh” groining, 
and though not quite pleasing in effect, it is a 
very legitimate mode of covering an oblong 
compartment. It is customary to obviate the 
unpleasing coal-scuttle shape of the true line 
of intersection (such as may be seen in St. 
Martin's Church) by making them take the lines 
given by vertical planes, and threwing the 
geometrical curve into the surfaces of the cells 
where it does not strike the eye, or perhaps 
generating them by the motion forward of the 
side arch. This has been done in the Sistine 
Chapel, and Mr. Smirke has, I think, done the 
same in our Great Exhibition Room above. In 
8 ceiling to be decorated with painting, this form 
of vanl possesses the great advantage of 


being the central range unbroken by diagonal 
The other form I have omitted is the square 


geometrical figure has to be departed from, and | mented with a cleverly-sketched little bit of 
the error has to be thrown into the vaulting- Eastern fact, “The Potteries, Old Cairo” (55). 
surfaces, a course which subsequently became so Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A., contributes two character- 
thoroughly adopted asa principle, that it may be istic small specimens, of which “Over the 
received 63 an axiom that in ribbed vaulting, Wooden Bridge and through the Wood” (5) is the 
where the ridges are not raised, the ribs are better ; Mr. T. Faed, R.A., “A Fisher Girl” (10), 





or polygonal dome, or that generated by the 


made of such forms as will satisfy the eye, and | 
the vaulting surfaces made to fit themselves to 
them as best they may, apart from ical | 


accuracy,—a principle which, though it may at | appeal 


first sight offend the mathematical mind, has 
proved in practice so wonderfally usefal, and to 
offer so many facilities, as to be a sort of Magna 
Charta to the art of vaulting. 

This step once taken, round-arched vaulting 
seems to have completed its work. Square and 
7 spaces were a rie with mathema- 
tical accuracy on the raised-rid inciple, or 
with deliberate departure from om 
on the level-ridge principle. Irregular spaces 
were covered over by expedients which satisfied 
the eye, and met practical conditions tolerably 


painted with, even, more than his usual deftness ; 
Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., a clear-com- 


| plexioned, soft-eyed German peasant-girl, whose 


in the catalogue, in her own language, 15 
“ Forget me Not” (26) (as if it were possible !) ; 
and Mr. W. E. Frost, A.R.A., two small studies, 
“The Daughter of Israel” (27),'and a slighter 
“Sketch of a Head” (36), that help to briog 
back to recollection the little pearls of pictures 
by the same hand, bathers, water or wood 
nymphs, and the like, that in former days were 
sure to be found on the walls of the old gallery. 
Old remini in, are awakened by 
“A Welsh Peasant Girl” (52), by Mr. P. F. 
Poole, B.A., although # green, unnatural hue 








well, and many beautful works were the results. 


* To be continued. 
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that now suffases all Mr. Poole’s productions, 
leaves the exquisite colour and power of imi- 
tating daylight, or any light and shadow effect, 
only a recollection. - Linnell, father and 
sons, are ably, and therefore very conspicuously, 
represented. “ A Study in the Fields,” a path- 
way skirting acres of ripening corn (46), by Mr. W. 
Linnell, is especially brilliant and forcible: near 
this is some capital shadow painting, with beech 
trees to give cause for the effect, by Mr. W. Holy. 
oake (50); and more depth and darkness, with 
some grandeur too, in Mr. A. MacCalluom’s view 
of “The Cedar Grove, Chiswick” (128). One 
of the best land here, emanates from Mr. 
Alfred W. Williams (138), ‘Through the Woods 
and over Mountain.” With some analogy to 
Mr. Linnell’s reading of nature, there is so much 
strength of apprehensiveness as well as of power 
of hand to realise it, that excellence becomes 
almost individuality in this capital performance. 

To return to the figure snbjects for a change, 
Mr. W. Gale has nicely contrasted hale old age 
with happy unconscious childhood. “ The Bee- 
Master” is manufacturing a hive; and the little 
child who amuses him during his task by merry 
prattling, will have his turn at hive-making 
presently, no doubt (35). Careful finish has 
been the ultimatum, as well as the first intention 
of this simple composition,—a very agreeable 
and satisfactory one. In sympathising with the 
parting of lovers, Mr. Gale is far less successful, 
unless he meant to make a joke of it (205). 
Anne Page and Master Slender will ever remain 
of the world’s stage’s characters, and it is as 


pretty creations, who may wake, perhaps to the 
Contemplation of a notched sword presently— 
the tale of what he owes to primogeniture. 

“Haddon Hall in the Olden Times” (127), by 
Mr. T. J. Barker, introduces more such promising 
young sprigs from a time-honoured stem, gaily 
Caparisoned with their pretty white ponies, 
groomed to a polish that befits them to their 
riders, 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas shows his proficiency 
a8 a master in the good drawing of his figures 
in the allegory of “ Angels contemplating 
Men” (134), achieving thoughtful expression 
which produces thought, and demands ac- 
knowledgment; and though honest opinion 
cannot, in our case, accord with any great ad- 
miration for Professer C. Verlat’s “ Virgin, 
Child, and St. John” (31), with those who 
identify the difficulty of satisfying abstract con- 


—this is entitled to great %: Mr. A. 
Legros sends a study, broadly and simply 
treated, of “Le Joueur du Violoncelle” (30), 





| the schools of present date. 

Amongst other works we noted in the cata- 
| logue are “ The Wayfarers”’'(17), by Mr. Haynes 
| King ; “The Black Mount” (44), by Mr. J. A. 
| Houston, R.8.A.; two moonlight effects, by Mr. 
| A. Gilbert, “The Mermaid’s Cave” (58), and 
- On the Coast” (59); “A Lonely Shore— 

Cloudy Moonlight” (60), a little bit, but very 
admirable, by Mr. G. F. Teniswood; “ Craven 


ceptions of such embodiments,—an idea of the 
many would be impossible to be realised by one, | 


which appertains more to ancient art than to 


sewage than of that perfect abatement of its 
waste and nuisance which, in the interest of 
rivers, we desire to see. Altogether there are 
only 400 acres to a population which must largely 
exceed 100,000. 

Lodge Farm, Barking, is an example of another 
kind, where the supply of sewage is limited, and 
where the object has been, from this limited 
supply, by means of an ample extent of land, to 
obtain the largest annual produce. But neither 
here nor at Edinburgh has the sanitary result, 
or the purity of the water, been the object aimed 
at? althongh in the Barking case that object has 
been incidentally secured. The soil of the farm 
is considered to be too hollow and porous to 
allow the most to be made of the manure. Sink- 
ing away even in the channels which carry it 
from the reservoir, much of the sewage is wasted 
before it reaches the plant, and the remainder 
which trickles over the surface of the grass 
remains there too short a time for the entire 
extraction of the fertilising matter which it con- 
veys. The effluent waters, however, are to a 
great extent purified. It appears, upon the 
whole experience, that for every 100 tons of 
| Sewage applied, one ton of grass per acre is 
| obtained, over and above the natural produce of 
| the soil and climate ; the other results were also 
| considered to be good. The Lodge Farm experi- 
/ence, as regards grass, is said by the Commis- 
sioners to represent a return of 5s. annually from 
| every individual contributing to the sewage 
| upon it. 

The report then turns to a large number of 





difficult now to make a new reading of A, B,C, | Point—a Grey Day” (65), by Mr. J. W. Oakes ; | instances of irrigation where the object has been, 


as of Shakspeare (notwithstanding Mr. Bel- 


|“ Not Enough” (74), by Mr. A. T. Verhoeven- 


| not only to make a profit, but to abate a nuisance. 


lew); 80 Mr. RB. Farren (37) has gone ahead | Ball; “Loughrigg Fell, Westmoreland” (90), | Sach are the cases of Aldershott, Banbury, Bed- 
with his costume for the sake of variety. It is|by Mr. Sidney R. Percy; “Noreham Castle” | ford, Croydon, Norwood, Ragby, Warwick, and 


nicely and prettily done, or it would not be worth 
mentioning. Mr, Weekes is still a stanch ad- 
mirer of “ Border-riders.” And why should he 
not be? unless bigger thieves who lift, in the 
time it takes to lift a dropped paper from the 
fioor, and to the tune of thousands—not Scotch, 
—are worthier of renown. No; theglory of rob- 
bers died with the dye of their clothes, though 
they of the past were easily satisfied fools, in- 
deed, compared with the worse—and their bet- 
ters—of the present. “ Hiding from Parsuit” 
(53) shows us one of Mr. Weekes’s best thieves ; 
and Mr. J. R. Dicksee, one of another sort, if 
she were “ Irresistible” (54), which she is not. 
Indeed she is not half so handsome as “Ophelia,” 
by Mr. T. F. Dicksee (200), who,—we mean 
Ophelia, not Dicksee,—is not half mad enough to 
satisfy any jury that she did mischief without 
knowing what she did or did not—such mischief | 
as those of her sex who cogitate as they sit | 
“In the Firelight”’ of conscientious reflection, 


'(91), by Mr. A. Perigal, B.S.A.; “Goodrich 


| Castle” (98), by Mr. G. Sant; “ A Cornfield” 


(102), by Mr. N. O. Lupton; “Cast Away” 
(122), by Mr. J. Danby; Mr. C. J. Lewis’s large 
landscape (135) ; “ Il ris Trovaso, Venice” (145), 
by Mr. G. C. Stanfield; “ Watching an Unex- 
pected Arrival” (177), by Mr. C. Castiglione (we 
naturalise everybody!); “Over the Heath— 
Summer Storm” (195), by Mr. R. Beavis. 

Mr. H. Foley, R.A., is the only sculptor who 
exhibits on this occasion; his well-known 
statuettes of “ Edmund Barke” and “ Oliver 


lead to a judgment. 


all success. 








THE RIVERS POLLUTION COMMISSION | 
AND IRRIGATION. 





by Mr. W. Maw Egley (61), will guess at and of 
the intensity of its cruel wrong. There was 
little hope left for Mr. C. Lucy to throw a fresh | 


Tue first report of the existing Commission 
has been issued in a printed form. 
It gives a detailed description of the rivers 





Worthing. 

At _Aldershott, the reporters remark, the ex- 
treme natural poverty of the soil does not seem 
to have been a hinderance to the efficiency of the 
| process of cleansing by irrigation, and the farm 
| produce was of vigorous and abundant growth. 
| We have here a return of 1,2001. from the waste 
of 7,000 adults, or 33. 4d. per head per annum. 

In the Carlisle experiment about 100 acres 








|are employed, and the sewage is lifted and 
| deodorised by carbolic acid before it is distri- 
| buted on the land. There is, properly speaking, 
Goldsmith” (212—213) are very excellent as | no efflaent water from the meadow, the whole of 


likenesses so far as paintings and prints can | 


the sewage being absorbed by the sandy soil ; 
and there being no drain outlet, the result is not 


Again, we wish the “ New British Institutioa” quite so trustworthy as in the other cases; 
| nevertheless, it is concluded from it that the 


soakage from the irrigated land into the neigh- 
bouring river is effectually purified. 

At Penrith the drainage of a town of 8,000 
people, only partly provided with water-closets, 
is received on 80 acres of good meadow land, 
near the Eamont. A little more has been done 
here than at Carlisle, to distribute the water by 





light on any incident of Mary Queen of Scots’ | and ranning waters in the Mersey and Ribble 
history after the exhaustive analysis of Mr. basins; considers the various influences to which 
Froude. Her forced abdication at Lochleven river water is subjected; and investigates the 
Castle, A.D. 1567 (87), has so often been pollutions by town sewage and by manufactaring 
painted before, that the last depictor must of refuse which it has suffered in these districts, 
necessity be the hindmost: and yet there is and the various remedies within reach. The 
much executive skill here brought to bear supply of water and its purification have also 
on this tattered and threadbare subject. Na-| been considered. 

tural fact, as opposed to theory and belief, is| The Commission propose the establishment of 


means of permanent carriers, but the treatment 
is otherwise the same, and the result is very 
similar. A very large stock of cattle and sheep 
is supported on the Jand. 

At Rugby the nuisance of the sewage is en- 
tirely abated, and so much produce realised as 
to make it probable that the remedy, which has 
been an expensive one, will yet prove very pro- 
fitable. 





worthier consideration if the wish is to reach a River Conservancy Board, but they differ indi- 
general conviction, So thinks Mr. J. Archer, vidually in detail on this subject, and two re- | 
R.8.A. Truth, as it stands, is better worth the ports by the three Commissioners are appended ; 
sitting than any model who could be used to| one signed F. Frankland and John Chalmers | 
revive dead dates. Sunburnt, active children Morton, and the other W. Denison, Major- 
give more promise to him for typifying life than General. ; : 

any reading of one man’s opinions, or any| The Commissioners, in course of their report, 
cogitation of his own imagining could help in review what has been done towards the esta- 
its real presentation. Such sturdy facts of folks blishment of sewage irrigation. Of most of the 
as he portrays owe all the interest they excite to examples, as at Croydon, Rugby, Edinburgh, &c., 
@ ready identification. Admirable naturalness we have already repeatedly given details ; but 
and artistic tact will secure for his commonplace we may run over some of those instanced by the 
young labourers who are “ Bringing Home the Commission, and indicate their opinions on the 
Heather,” or meaning to take it homepresently,— subject. The experiments, as our readers know, 
for they are resting quiescently to be “took off,” — | are mostly partial, or do not deal with the whole 
wider sympathy than any stretched subject from | sewage of a town. On the whole the evidence 
the tomb of history, Mr. J.C. Thom’s “ French | of the Commissioners is very favourable to the 
Shepherds going to Midnight Christmas Mass” | irrigation principle. 
(113) ask for a cognate acknowledgment for) The often-quoted Edinburgh meadows, which 


earnest, modest representation of fact, as they 
pied on their way in the cold winter’s moon- 
ight. 


“ Venus’s Looking-glass” (116) is somewhat 


like a fantastic creation of Mr. Woolmer’s and 
is all the better on that account, though painted 
by Mr. H. Tidey. “ Rosy Slamber” (124) might 
be taken for the first chapter of obligation 
entailed by the “Heirloom” (123), though this 
is painted by Mr. P. R. Morriss, and the sleeping, 





still more embryo hero is one of Mr. Hayllar’s 


they begin with, are not regarded as a good 
example of the agricultural remedy for the 
nuisance created by town sewage, which is 

ured over the limited area in such an enormous 
quantity that the soil has not fair play given to 
it as a cleanser, and the water therefore leaves 
the grass land still filthy and offensive. Even 
here, however, they observe, we have a remark- 
able illustration of the purifying power of soil 





and plant; but the Edinburgh experience is 
rather one of agricultural profit from the use of 


At Banbury a population of about 11,000 
people drain into tanks, from which, through a 
12-in. pipe, the sewage is driven by steam- 
power, a mile or more, to the upper end of a 
farm of 136 acres. By this means the extreme 
filthiness of the river is now satisfactorily abated. 
The produce is satisfactory ; and it is believed 
the farm will soon repay rent, costs, and loan. 

At Warwick the sewage of 11,000 inhabitants 
is poured over 100 acres about a mile from the 
town. The nuisance of the sewage is sufficiently 
abated, and large crops of Italian rye grass have 
been obtained, for which there is a ready sale. 

The Bedford undertaking is shown to suffice 
as @ sanitary agency, and its ultimate profitable- 
ness is said to appear probable. The land at 

t rented is only about fifty acres, but 500 
will ultimately be put to use. aN, 

At Croydon the success of sewage irrigation, 
remark the Commissioners, as a deodorising and 
cleansing process, is complete. The sewage is 
much more efficiently purified than that of 
Norwood. ; 

The Woking results are still incomplete, and 
are reserved till the issue of a later report: 
they are, however, sufficiently encouraging to 
justify the prosecution of the experiment on & 
larger scale. 

The  lenanieaianess recommend that ad- 
ditional powers be given, under proper regu- 
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lations, to corporations, local boards, manu- 
facturers, and others to take land compaleorily 
for cleansing sewage or other foul liquids, either 
by irrigation, filtration, or otherwise ; and to 
obtain easements for culverts and ontfalls for 
drainage through private property, compensa- 
tion being given for damage actually done. 








ARABIAN DESIGN AND ART. 


In the course of the discussion on Mr. J. D 
Crace’s paper, part of which we printed, Sir M 
D. Wyatt, after strongly complimenting the 
anthor on the mass of information he had 
brought together for instruction and gratifiea- 
tion, said,—The subject which Mr. Crace has so 
well treated is a deeply interesting one under 
several aspects. In the firat place, it is highly 
interesting to us from its relation to the develop- 
ment of style, and its connexion with the his- 
tory of a great family of the human race, under 
peculiar conditions of faith and social relations. 
I need scarcely remind you that the germs of 


the Arabian technical and ornamental arts are | 
to be found in those of the Byzantine empire, to | 
which they had for the most part descended | 


from the decaying Roman empire. If there is 


anything in Mr. Crace’s admirable paper to ‘tion has to @ certain extent hidden the structure” 


which any one could take exception—a cavilling 
in which, indeed, it would be almost wrong to 
indulge,—it might possibly be that the epeaker’s 
notice of the history of Arabian art scarcely 
sufficiently carried us back to the stock upon 
which it was engrafted. The victorious armies 
of the Prophet and his immediate followers 
speedily carried Islamism over vast tracts of 
country, upon many of which technical and 
decorative arts had long been cultivated with 
signal success. Hence the peculiar conventional 
character with which the Arabians so early 
stamped the eclecticism arising from the junc- 
tion effected at Byzantium, in Asia Minor, Africa, 
and Spain, between the Orientalism of Persian 
and Indian arts (as they existed before the 
Hegira) and the classical type traditional 
amongst artists and workmen trained on the 
system of Imperial Rome. I have myself had 
eccasion to point out in this reom the intimate 
connexion which existed between the Persians 
and Justinian, and its inflaence on Byzantine 
art. The peace which was concluded between 
Justinian ‘and Chosroes Nushirvan was one that 
was “ to last for ever,” according to the terms of 
the treaty; and Persian architects were largely 
employed by Justinian. Thus we see in the 
details of St. Sophia an evident departure from 
both the technicalities and the principles which 
characterised the old Roman works, and a 
certain marked anticipation of some of those 
changes of form and predilection for inlay 
and surface decoration in structure which 
were afterwards manifested to a great ex- 
tent in the works of the Arabs. The second 
aspect under which this subject is interest- 
ing to us as practical professional mepn,— 
students, at least, if not masters, of the handi- 
crafts we control,—is the technical basis of this 
style. This it was which made it vigorous from 
its earliest date, and has imparted to it the per- 
fection of execution which always characterised 
it. From first to last it has exhibited the skilful 
workman compelled to do his beet unfliachingly, 
and obviously to please a master, jealous of good 
works, who would put up with no half-hearted 
service. Every artisan, whatever may have been 
his specialty, engaged on the great works de- 
scribed by Mr. Crace, was a master of his craft, 
who carried out his work in subservience to the 
methods and best traditions of his trade, keeping 
elosely to every characteristic of design and 
workmanship which the materials he used de- 
manded, and which the tools and processes at 
his command best enabled him to execute. From 
his intelligence as an operative, his enlightened 
ideas as @ designer, and the perfection which the 
revival by the Arabian mathematicians speedily 
effected of the study of geometrical form (which 
had been carried ro far by the ancient Greeks), 
enabled him to bring to bear upon his special 
branch of industry, he was speedily in a situa- 
tion to originate new features in his business, 
and to make the old ones far more beautiful than 
they had previously been. Thus in carpentry 
and joinery, from the very dawn of technical 
Arabian art, we may observe a clear recognition 
of the best mode of combining and contrasting 
both in form and colour, all the various wocds 
which appeared to be at command. Not only 
was this the case with woods, but we find the 
same intelligent use of other materials in all the 


architectural works of the Mahommedans. I 
differ a little from my friend, Mr. Owen Jones, in 
what he has remarked with regard to the place 
and period in which Arabian architecture was 
most highly perfected. No doubt, it is to be 
recognised in the earlier portions of the Alham- 
bra, as having attained a thoroughly concreted 
system, in which, as in perfect Grecian arobi- 
tecture, every part had its definite form and 
dimension allotted to it, without confusion, and 
with such true and absolutely mathematical 
design and setting out as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of a pattern geometrically 
inaccurate, or one which does not complete itself 
in all its parts and repetitions. We find this 
development of completeness in the Alhambra 
in its extremest complication, but we find it no 
less complete, though in a simpler form, in the 
earlier works at Cairo, sueh as those of the 
Mosque Tooloun, and in the Meschita at Cordova. 
At the same time, we find it associated with 
better ideas of strncture in the technical 
simplicity of the primitive Arabian system, and 
in the clear expression of fanction in every archi- 
tectural member. Certainly in the Alhambra, 
with which Iam myself better acquainted than 
| with the monuments of the Khalifate, we find 
| the overlaying of the stacco and coloured decora- 





itself; and beautifal as this overlaying certainly 
| is, and perfectly as it has been made to harmonise 
with all of structure which is allowed to remain 
| visible, it generally, to my eye at least, obscares 
‘too much, In earlier works, both of the Arabs 
|and Moors, a principle of simple masonic con- 
| struction is always indicated, and the stone is 
| never overlaid by the plaster, nor is the eye mis- 

led by the inlays into confusion as to the system 
lof jointing. In thus dwelling upon the beauty of 
| Arabian masonry, I would not be understood for 
_a moment as depreciating the plaster-work (as 
}such) of the whole range of Mahommodan 
| design, from the days of Ebn Tooloun to those 
|of Boabdil el Chico, since during all the 
|many centuries intervening between the reigns 
|of these sovereigns we find, in stucco, ad- 
|mirable hand-worked patterns, executed with a 
precision and force at least equal to those we 
‘meet with in the works of ancient Rome itself. 

There is one more aspect under which this 
| subject is interesting to us. In the present day 
there exists on all hands great desire for novelty 
in the main features of design, as well as in the 


decorationof buildings. I believe that legitimate | 


| novelty in this direction is not to be obtained by 
a mixing up of styles, or by confusing them 
together ; itis rather to be found in the develop- 
ment in new directions of technical arts, which, 








rany distance apart. Between these gndgeons a 
scllon; Ok Seo Saeed pesatslacnien <4 
ion, W amount of fri 
tion. The workman sat down with this in — 
of him, and kept it working with a bow, similar 


to that constantly used by Indian turners, whi 
twirled the wood rontd rapidly on the iron —- 
geons. This he did with his left hand, while 
with the right hand he steadied himself, c 

his cutting tools, and measured from time to 
time the gauge of the work he was doing. For 
what right bands usually do with ordinary latheg, 
he substituted his right foot, which exhibited an 
elongated great toe just like a thumb, and g 
metatarsal development such as I never saw 
before. He held the chisel tightly between the 
great and second Soa, Lad tad ts aoe te an 
just as easily as we ordinarily use our hands. It 
was curious to find at Granada.such a retention 
of the simple machinery and method by which 
it is probable that the Moors executed the bulk 
of their larger ornamentations in wood, de. 
pendent upon the lathe for the fashioning of their 
leading forms. I trust I may be permitted to 
allude to one more point before I sit down ; and 
that is, the opportunity for surface decoration 
which was afforded by the large wall surfaces in 
which the Orientals have always delighted, and 
by their simple arch soffits and vaults, rarely 
cut up by moulded work or chamferings. I can- 
not help thinking that these remarkable “ rever. 
sible” patterns which we see here, and the 
effect of which is invariably excellent, were pro- 
bably originally due to the desire to economise 
labour and cost, by making one piece of mate. 
rial serve,‘by counterchanging and interchanging 
the parts into which it was cut, to produce 
patterns in different coloured materials without 
the waste of any portion of magerial. At the 
same time I cannot but consider that, speaking 
theoretically, patterns so formed appear to be in 
strict compliance with that which was, and 
should be always felt to be, a bounden duty to 
carry out in coloured decoration, viz., equalisa- 
tion of superficial areas of contrasting colours in 
the design of patterns intended to convey a sense 
of tranquil beauty. The principle was no less 
important when the contrast was intended to be 
effected by chiaroscuro only or by variety of 
materials than it was when the effect was ia- 
tended to be produced by contrasting colonrs. 
Egualisation was demanded of the light and 
dark shades. It is such regular balance which 
keeps ornamentation quiet, and which gives to it 





| its dominant aspect of repose. Balance, it should 


‘always be remembered, is jast ag essential to 
‘repose in decoration, as equilibrinm is to secu- 
‘rity, and its appearance to a sense of security, in 


if they have not already done so, may in the stracture, 


future be made to minister to the operations of | 
| 


_ building and decorating. It was by “ develop- 
ing” in this direction that the Arabians found 
strength, novelty, and completeness of style, and 
as they did, so may we do. When I look at their 
tiles, I see one direction at least in which we 
have been for some time so following an 
Oriental lead, and I note in them a very legitimate 
and excellent form of decoration, calculated, I 
think, to effect a great change in the aspect 
both of our exterior and interior architecture. 
I know it has, to some extent, done so already, 
and I believe it will do so yet more. I see also 
in this variety of Arabian woodwork, involving 
an apparently very intricate, though really 
simple, combination of different patterns, no- 
thing which any skilled workman with the least 


desire to do what has been so well done, and | 


what seems so thoroughly congenial with » just 
_idea of good joiner’s work, would not be able to 
do perfectly in this country at the present day. 
_ When one looks at the rude materials and pro- 
| cesees by which elaborate and beautifal works 
| were carried out in almost every technical art 
_ by the Arabians, it is difficult to imagine why 
| the same good work should not be designed by 
us architects, and wrought by our artificers, 
who should learn to take a pride in their calling, 
and be honoured‘in proportion to their merit in it, 
as the Arabian workmen were. All that is wanting 
is that the same simple taste, good judgment, 
and technical energy should be bestowed upon 
our designs and upon our works, Men are yet 
to be found in India and Persia, in Cairo, and 
even in Spain, who, in some degree, retain the 
theory and practice of the most ancient Arabian 
tradition. I myself saw in Granada, only a few 
months ago, a man working with a lathe of the 
kind described by Mr. Crace; the only differ- 
ence was, that the lathe I saw consisted of a 
long iron bar, with “ gudgeons” sliding on it, 
and capable of being fixed by screws at 











MODERATION IN RESTORATION. 


| §1r,—A variety of thoughts, hopes, and aspira- 
tions were engendered, upon a recent visit I paid 
_to some of our cathedrals: there were more than 
one very old friend among them, friends whose 
aspects I had hoped never to see changed for the 
worse, friends who had always seemed to greet 
me with the same old look of confidence and elose 
intimacy, and in whose embrace I forgot the busy 
whirl of the present, and betook me to the days 
when the care of the hour was quite snfficient to 
fill the whole of my thoughts, and the chance of 
_a broken neck from a parapet or a broken head 
from a verger was uot fearful enough to prevent 
| certain visits and expeditions which I and other 

bold spirits used to pay to the sacred fanes. 
Alas ! that such things are pmenpae: fe but these 
old sentinels of religion seem one and all to have 
‘become imbued with the celebrity of the wonder- 
‘fal power of Madame Rachel; they seem to 
‘believe that their charms have departed, and 
that their atrength has failed. They have held 
a chapter, they have put resolutions, they have 
carried exemplary amendments, and they have 
demeaned themselves in a most extraordinary 
manner. Stormy discussions have taken place, 
fiery words have been uttered, wisdom has been 
disentombed and reinterred, and the great point 
has been carried. One fine old fellow, who seemed 
as firm on his pins as ever, drew attention to his 
teeth: alas! they had been drawn, his articula- 
tion was indistinct, aud the food which he took 
did neither credit to the donors nor good to him- 
self, and the sym of his portals had 
vanished, Another t and honoured ia- 
dividual ted to his eyes; they bad gone cut, 
those whose brilliant had once 
bow over all ~ 


flashed all the colours of the 


came within their influence, were 
empty sockets; and so one after another drew 
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attention to his failings, and the heralds were 
commanded to eee that 8S. Peter, James, 
John, Andrew, Michael, Nicholas, Bartholomew, 
&c., were about to be made beantiful for ever (?). 
This Rachelian process has now been going 
on for a sufficient length of time to enable one 
to judge of its success in nearly all instances. Is 
the jadgment upon all counts in favour of the 
enamelling, renewing, exchanging, reversing, per- 
petuating, restoring process ?—who will say, Bat 
where a professor commences operations without | 
well-defined rules for his guidance, it will not be | 
difficult to predict failare somewhere. Now, how- | 
ever perky my old friends may look, glorying in 
their scraped faces, brilliant glass eyes, renovated | 
mouths, restored joints, and new skin generally, 
many of them have lost that solidity of character, | 
that majestic presence, which at once charmed | 
and awed the beholder. May we hope that these | 
attributes may at some foture time return, and | 
that all spirit, all fire, has not been improved | 
and restored out of them. The first old friend | 
that I came across, was Gloucester Cathedral. 





discovered that the condemned insertion was a 
fact. The cripple is to be patched ; and, await- 
mg & permanent habitation, the glass can be 
seen at the Gloucester School of Art: it well 
repays study, is superior to German glass gene- 
rally, and the correctness of the architectaral 
adjancts is as praiseworthy as the masterly 
drawing and harmonions colour. 

The interior and exterior of the choir were 
crowded with scaffolding and workmen, aud the 
services had to be held in the grand old nave, 
where much praiseworthy work has been done 
simply in clearing; it has been more than once 
described in the Builder, who seems to have an 
eye for everything. May it still continue to 
keep a tight rein upon restorers, and to check 
sometimes the too great enthusiasm of building 
chapters. M. U. 








EMIGRATION. 


: AccoRDING to newspaper reports, the country 
is in a state of great agitation and excitement 


this country to extend and complete our system, 
so as to facilitate commerce, and add to the 
wealth of the country, on such a plan as would 
well repay the cost? Are there no sea embank- 
mente required to protect our coast in various 
places ; or is our territory to be left to the mercies 
of the wild wind and waves, because we are not, 
as poets allege, “an iron-bound coast” every- 
where ? Is all our land in the best state of cul- 
tivation possible ? Is science invoked everywhere, 
and the earth not capable of producing another 
blade of corn? Is no draining or irrigation re- 
quired, so as to produce hereafter heavier and 





I had paid periodical visits, had before marked ©n the subject of emigration; and having travelled 
the commencement of some processes, the com- 4 little abroad myself, and visited many of our 
pletion of others, and had looked forward with Colonies, I shall be glad if you will allow me the 
some amount of dread to the continuance of Opportunity of making a few observations on 
the doctoring. I had noted the glorious south the subject. The movement is a matter of grave 
aisle, with its rich decorated windows, with their import, and one attended with serious conse- 
unusual and exquisite tracery, and their pro. q"en0es to this country, to the intended emigrant, 
fusion of ball flowers, the massive and noble 20d the colonies; and therefore should be well 
buttresses which flanked the wall, and exhibited | considered. 

in their fertility of design the hand and eye of| ‘There is, doubtless, a fine field for extensive 
the master. These windows and buttresses are Migration in many of our colonies, to bring into 


better crops? Or are we to pay away millions 
sterling annually for that which produces the 


| staff of life, and which we might”grow to a great 
‘extent at home? Are all our rivers in the best 


possible order for navigation and the drainage of 
| the country ofits pure water? Areour town im- 
| provement works in that happy state of for- 
wardness as to need no farther employment of 
labour, #0 as to properly dispose of our town 
sewage, and not te pollate our beautiful rivers ; 
and thus to get rid of one of the causes of pesti- 
lence in the country, and to render the delightfal 
shelving banks of our rivers habitable? Are 
our water-works completed everywhere? Do 
we not require an extensive series of reservoirs 
on all our rivers, so as to conserve the rainfall in 
' wet seasons that would yield a supply of water 
through all dry seasons, even the driest known, 
for the growing necessities of the population and 
for agriculture ? Remember 1868, its dry season 
and scarcity of water. Or are we to be hereafter 


without parallel,—were, I had almost said. Some | Cultivation the vast extent of uncultivated land | ag reckless with our rainfall as we appear to be 
years ago, the wall, which had been pushed out | that exists there; but the class of persons to with the bone and sinews of the country ? 
by the groining, leant over dangerously ; some- | be sent out should bo those well accustomed to| Since the introduction of railways, are not 
thing was absolutely necessary to be done, and | #gricultural operations, or who possess the our public roads a disgrace to us? We are 
it was done. The inside face of the wall was | Physical ability and aptitude to acquire such | drifting into that state of normal difficulties of 
made perpendicular, the windows were res‘ored, | Knowledge quickly when taught the respective transit of a century or so back that drew from 
and now the buttresses are undergoing the same modes of cultivation adapted to their particular obscurity the talents of a McAdam and a 
process. /produce. On my recent retarn from Honduras Telford to mend our ways, and to force on civi- 
Iu reproducing, say, the moulded jamb of a |! was brought into contact with several American lisation whether we would or no. Look at our 
window, the great point is to obtain a profile of | families, who were returning from that colony to roads, urban and suburban !—on this picture and 
the mouldings as they left the workman’s hands | the United States, whence they had emigrated on that. Who can answer these questions satis- 
four or five hundred,years ago ; not their present during the war, or at the termination of it,' factorily? And what a glorious field is there for 
profile, for naturally the effect of time has been | 80d, though brought up as agriculturists in the the Government, the capitalist, and the wealthy 
to alter the ‘origiual form considerably. The States, they failed to carry out the cultivation of | philanthropist. We are sending ont our useful 
most projecting portions being more exposed to | tropical produce, perhaps from the want of population and scattering them before the four 
all the storms of heaven, will have been worn Capital: they had sunk their little all in the! winds of heaven to do that in our colonies, and 
away greatly, whereas the hollows with the pro- Colony, and were returning to their native land for foreigners, which we urgently require at 
tection of these very mouldings, will have dejected, threadbare, and penniless. ‘home. Let us put our house in order before wo 
suffered little or nothing; indeed,I have often) Although that colony has a very extensive think of our neighbours, and let us take up 
found that instead of being deeper, the dust of | tract of uncultivated land, and is covered with many of the important measures I have sug- 
ages from the exposed parts of the same jamb, as | bush, no encouragement was afforded them in | gested above, and thus profitably employ capital 
well as from the ground and surrounding objects, | their pursuits, no effort was made to keep them at home, and at the same time afford employ- 
has formed a hard coat of some thickness, made in the country, or inducement held out for them | ment to an orderly and a contented people, even 
the hollow smaller, and thus materially aided in | to remain ; and so it will be with any emigrants | with the bitter dregs of poverty, and thus add 
the flattening process. The new portion of jamb, We may send ont, unless they are specially | materially to the prestige of the Anglo-Saxon, 
when fixed in its place, wonld exhibit two adapted to the wants of the colonies, or possess the national honour, and the strength and wel- 
pecaliarities: the projecting members would a sufficient amount of capital to embark in agri- fare of the country. 
come beyond the face of the old; the hollows | cultural operations on their own account, or are| But if there should be any doubt on the 
would recede behind it. This is all so natural, | assisted with money by capitalists until they subject, let a Commission of eminent philan- 
that I may be told to teach a female progenitor have acquired a thorough knowledge of the thropists and engineers be appointed to chalk 
of mine how to extract the meat from an egg; | country, its climate, and proper mode of the | ont a course for the Government, the Legisla- 
bat when I see the principle of restorations so | cultivation of the produce; and that knowledge | ture, and the country. Surely some such step is 
often ignored, I think I am not wrong in inviting | will require some time to acquire,—say two or as necessary in this emergency as the expendi- 
attention to it. Should a richly-moulded door. | three years,—until they are thoroughly esta-' ture of millions sterling during the Irish famine, 
way have to undergo in the course of time, say | blished. or of twenty millions sterling to abolish slavery 
half a dozen restorations, the sixth would triam-| Most of the uncultivated land in our colonies in our colonies, and to release men from a servi- 
phantly end, in all probability, in a bald splay, | is covered with forest and bush, and the trees tude under which they enjoyed privileges which 
had care in obtaining the original profile been | are of such magnitude, and the forest snd bush ' but few of our working classes possess, and 
neglected, and simply a mending or joining of the so thick and dense, that they would astonish | which had the effect of literally ruining an im- 
old performed. Careful supervision of each stone |the people of this thinly-timbered country. | portant part of ber Majesty’s posse =. 
should be the rule, and a clerk of the works They would require advice and assistance as to! have no hesitation in saying that if, instead of 


appointed who would inflexibly reject every 
stone not coming up toa perfect standard. Isay 
this because I have found, however willing a 
builder may be to have genuine work done, how- 
ever clear and correct an architect’s instructions 
may be, men will take every opportunity of 
going wrong, and making an even face, arguing 
that their work looks better. 

In connexion with the work at Gloucester, I 
may mention one thing which may interest 


church restorers: a similar point has been dis- | 


cussed in the pages of the Builder. The win- 


the best method of clearing and preparing the embarking such large sums of money in foreign 
‘land, which none but men experienced in such | loans, to aid, as alleged, foreign works, or possibly 
| works or backwoodsmen would understand. Of to strengthen an enemy and find him sinews of 
| course they would be supplied with and take out war the better to cope with us in the field, 


‘with them all the necessary tools, implements, | the money were spent in usefal works at home 


aE ce on a pe ae 


| &e., required for agriculture, building, and other | we should hear little of distress or of want of 


operations, because they are not always to be 
‘obtained there, or of the best kind; but if they | 
‘can be procured there they are generally at an 
exorbitant price. 

In the expeditions I have been connected with, | 
I have always taken out every tool, implement, 


employment. All that is required is that those 
who by good fortune have amassed wealth from 
social position or success in trade and commerce, 
should well consider philosophically that they 
hold it in trust for the good of the community 
at large; that money is useless unless it is 


dows between the porch and transept, as I before &o., required for my operations ; not relying at speculated with, circulated, and distributed in 


said, are rare mens of decorated work, with | 
one exception, and that is the seventh or eastern- | 
most one. Here portions of the original three- | 
light decorated window have been worked up 
into a wretched Perpendicular insertion of four | 
lights. When the repairs were started, I believe 
the dean and chapter and the architect deter- 
mined to replace the decorated work. A gentle- 
man obtained permission to fill this with stained 
glass; templets were made, and a costly and 
successful window prodaced in Munich, by Che- 


valier Max Ainmiiller, but a change of deans or 
architects taking place in the mean time, it was 





all upon the resources of the country, but pre- | 
paring myself for any and every emergency. 
Bat, although tendering this advice on the 
subject of emigration, I by no means approve of | 
the movement on the extensive scale contem. | 
plated, particularly if we send oat those that our | 
colonies require, who are jast the class of persons | 
who can be ill spared from home, as I shall 
endeavour to show. Have we no waste lands 
in Great Britain that are capable of caltiva- 
tion, which would well repay the outlay of the 
employment of these people? Have we no 
public works, railways, or tramways required in 


such a way that will confer the greatest benefit 
and happiness on the greatest numbers. 

If the Government and those humane and 
able men who are now doing all they can to 
promote emigration would endeavour to intro- 
duce and stimulate some of the varions schemes 
I have shadowed forth, they would confer 
vastly greater benefit on this country than 
by raising hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
and freighting ships with perhaps unwilling 
cargoes to seek fresh homes aud fields and pas- 
tures new; and the intending emigrants, and 
many thousands besides, now on the verge of 
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pauperism, would hail them as noble regene- 
rators of their country’s welfare, the worthy 
saviours of their hearths and homes, and brave 
peers of England, pillars of the State. It is 
not the way to meet the cry of the distress and 
anguish too prevalent in this country, and to 
clear the streets of the reeking misery occasioned 
by the want of work, by closing up the public 
dockyards and other establishments, or by 
.corporations—Liverpool for instance—suspend- 
ing sanitary and improvement works for the 
sake of saving a petty rate or two; for these 
are times, of all others, when every encourage- 
ment and assistance should be given to the 
helpless masses to tide over this great 
national calamity, until better times dawn, 
and until the Government, our great capitalists, 
men of wealth, and well-to-do, soften and 
relent a little, and, by putting their shoulders 
to the wheel, set in motion that machine which 
alone could spread comfort and happiness 
through the country, in the fall tide of employ- 
ment for willing hearts and hands, that a liberal 
embarkation of capital would produce, in usefal 
undertakings, throughout the length and breadth 
of this small proportion of her Majesty’s vast 
dominions. 

I fear I have trespassed at too great length on 
your valuable space; but the questions raised 
are important ones, and cannot be too strongly 
and forcibly impressed on the minds of your 
readers and those able and willing to lend a 
helping hand to mitigate the heavy calamity that 
now weighs upon the vital energies of our com- 
mon country. B. BaY.is. 





THE BELGIAN STATE RAILWAYS AND 
TELEGRAPHS. 


A PpaPER on the passenger traffic of the State 


by the State at the onset was calculated, by 
dividing the country into three radii, zones, or 
different distances, fixing the rates respectively 
at 2¢. 50c., and 5f., and 7f. 50c, for twenty words 
(2s., 4s., and 63.) 

As the use of the telegraph increased, the 
tariff was reduced time afcer time, until the lst of 
December, 1865, when the uniform rate of 
50 centimes (about 5d.) for the whole of the 
country was introduced and carried out with 
great vigour and success. Previously to the 1st 
of December, 1865, the rate for simple telegrams 
lof twenty words was 1 franc. This was for tele- 

grams of the interior of Belgium. 

| The telegraph in Belgium has longsince com- 
| pletely paid off the entire expenses of its first 
establishment. Beyond that it shows, on the 








1st January, 1869, in the general account, a net 
| profit of about 700,000 francs (28,0001.). 








“ FEATHERS” IN MAHOGANY AND 
OTHER WOODS. 
'an explanation of the so-called “feathers” in 
the grain of mahogany, satin-wood, &c.: think- 
ing other of our readers who have to do with 
_ woods may be interested in the subject, we offer 
the following explanation :— 
| In the structure of all woods used in building, 
| there is, firstly, a series of vessels of woody tissue 
| surrounding the heart of the tree, having a ver- 
| tical growth, and arranged in annual concentric 
circles; secondly, there are certain hard woody 
| growths, called the “ medallary rays,” radiating 
from the heart, and consequently more or leas 
| horizontal : these vertical and horizontal growths 
|are intimately but regularly platted and inter- 


| twined together, to give strength to the trunk, | 


| We have been asked by a correspondent for | 


railways in Belgium, with remarks on the tele- and thus far all is regularity. Now, where the 
graphic system, by M. Corr-Vander Maeren, was | branches burst through the stem, this regular 
read and discussed at the last meeting of the | arrangement is upset, and the above-mentioned 
Social Science Association. From the statistics woody vessels are disarranged, and pushed at 
quoted in this paper, it appears that the total of | different angles. When the tree is cut down and 
the lines in working at the beginniog of 1869, | sawn horizontally across amongst these branches, 
in Belgium, was in length 2,730 kilométres, or | these disrupted horizontal and vertical vessels 
546 leagues (about 1,640 English miles), divided (of different colours, be it remembered), are seen 
as follows :— cut at every conceivable angle, and an orna- 


Kilométres. | mental “feather,” more or less extensive, is the 

Woke BY Se Suatezvemnmneovmne S83 | eonsequence. ‘These feathers do not exist at the 
vai base of the tree, because there are no branches 

NS feecennittiiicinn 2,730 there to disturb the annual growths of the wood 


The amount of the capital which the Govern- 
ment had expended for the construction of rail-| heart, and these were caused by the growth of 
ways up to January 1, 1868, was together 262} | leaves and twigs when the tree was a seedling 
millions of francs (about 10} millions of English | or little cutting). “ Feathers” are not seen in 
pounds sterling). | deal because the fir is a straight-growing tree, 

The cost of construction of the State railways | without branches, in the portion of the trunk 
amounts to 409,647 francs (about 16,4001.) per | used in commerce. ‘ Feathers” are seen most 
kilométre (or five-eighths of an English mile), | abundantly in “ pollards,” for the simple reason 
divided as follows :— | that after the top of the tree has been sawn off, 

















(minute feathers do indeed exist at the very | 





< : Francs. /an immense growth of branches is always in- 

A pete nec age Mera 7 duced disturbing the tissues in every imaginable 

General expenses ........... g665 way: the action of the light on the “ feathers,” 

MR NBO cicconcsacomceasocanbassininies 96,795 adds greatly to their beauty after the wood is 
Total cost per kilométre .,, 409,647 polished. 








Or at a cost of 26,2001. per English mile. 
The general result of the working for the year | 
1858 is as follows :— 


MILK. 
A LarGE establishment has jast been com- 





and late hours required (five in the morni 


all the year round, up to twelve at sit 
for the men attending the late trains), render 
this a sine qué non. 

A large area, partly covered with glass, occu. 
pies the centre of the space, where the loadi 
and unloading of the vans is carried on at a 
platform 100 ft. in length; and around this are 
disposed, in various floors, dwellings for the men, 
a house for the foreman, a residence for the 
secretary, accommodation for the clerks (in thig 
case young ladies) residing on the premises, a 
very complete set of offices for the transaction of 
business, stabling-for twenty horses, and accom. 
modation for the vans, as they are called, but 
which are, in fact, light carts on two or four 
wheels, drawn by one fast-trotting horse, and 
more resembling a dog-cart than a van. The 


' basement is arranged for the storeage of the 


milk, and a very capital reading-room for the 
men forms part of the establishment, which hag 
thus a curiously domestic character, though so 


extensive in its operations, 


The buildings have cost more than 6,0001., and 
have been carried out from the designs of the 
late Mr. Williams, of Montague-street, Russell. 
square, by Mr. Conder, the contractor, under 
the supervision of Mr. G. Taylor, Mr. Williams’s 
successor. Fireproof floors, bothof Dennett's and 
Phillips’s construction, are partially introduced. 

The building will be open for public inspec. 
tion from the 19th to the 26th inst. 








WORKMEN IN NEW YORK. 


“Tuomas CoNNOLLY, Stonemason,” has ad. 
dressed another letter to the Daily Telegraph, 
wherein he says:—The weather has been ex. 
tremely fine and open here since I landed— 
much finer weather than I ever experienced in 
Eogland at the same time of the year; yet most 
of the works have been stopped these two or 
three months past, and fully 30 per cent. of the 
working population are now unemployed, and 
will, in all probability, so remain until April or 
May. Still, in my opinion, they manage to get 
through the winter better than the unemployed 
in London, owing, in @ great measure, to the 
bountifal resources of the country. The season 


|just passed is considered to have been one of 


the best since the close of the war, especially for 
those engaged in the erection of buildings— 
which, by the way, they do in a different manner 
from that common in England. The brick fronts 
are all put up after the other walls of the house 
have been built, and are usually surmounted by a 
cornice made of zinc. The roofs are flat, covered 
with tin plates ; and most of the stone fronts are 
merely a veneer 4 in, thick, tied into the brick- 
work with iron clamps. Labourers get from 
14 dol. to 2°75 dols. per day of ten hours; 
builders or wallers receive 5 dols. for ten hours ; 
bricklayers, 5 dols. a day of ten hours; but the 
men who lay the front bricks, usually by the 
piece, earn as much as 7 dols. a day. Plas- 
terers get 4} dols. for eight hours, the number 


| they work per day. Joiners have 3} dols. to 4 dols. 


for ten hours; a great deal of the woodwork is 
done by machinery, and their principal task is 
to put it together and fix it. The carpenters’ 


pleted in the Moscow-road, Bayswater, for the work, or framing, is done by Datchmen—as all 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, Limited, which Germans are called here—at about 3 dols. a day. 
deserves a passing notice, from some peculiar Painters get 4 dols. a day of ten hours in the 
‘features in its arrangements and construction. summer, and 3} dols. in winter. The stones 


; Francs. 
Potal receipts ....02.....rsccccresrsessseeee 38,318,509 
Total working expenses .........-...0 24,826,964 
II ss cutssonsncsosiacaneed 13,491,545 
Or about 540,0001. 


These 13} millions of francs profit upon the 
workings of 1868 give 5} per cent. upon the 
whole capital expended upon the railways (say 
upon 262} millions of francs). 

These figures show that the railways, which 
have done so much for the country, both in a 
political and economic point of view, have not 
only been self-sustaining, but that their general 
arscye | result is a profit since their origin of 
nearly 57,000,000 francs, about 2,280,0001., in- 
cluding interest on loans, sinking-fund, and all 
incidental expenses. 

The lowest rates of tariff have been found to 
be the most productive. The differential fares 
introduced by the decree of the 20th March, 
1866, and now operative, instead of the fixed 
rates of 8, 6, and 4 centimes per kilometre, 
substituted upon the bases of those rates a 
system of redaction, decreasing the rates with 
increased distances. The fares, however, are not 
80 low as they once were, neither are they so pro- 
fitable. The telegraph in Belgium is, like the post- 
office and the principal lines of railway, worked 
by the Government under the direction of the 
Minister of Pablic Works. The tariff established 


The business of the company is the delivery of generally employed here are granite, from Maine ; 
pure country milk day by day thrqughout the a chocolate-coloured sandstone from Connecticut 
London districts ; and when we say that already and Jersey; a fine-grained drab-coloured sand- 

/it supplies daily 1,400 families, entailiog the stone, from Ohio and New Brunswick; and 4 


necessity of making more than 20,000 visits per bastard white marble, raised at Tuckahoe, about 


_ week, it is evident that some pecouliar arrange- 
/ments are required. The objects of the com- 
| pany speak for themselves. 
long been a proverb, and the mere fact of a 
responsible body of res ble men guarantee- 
ing the character of the article delivered, and 
inviting any and every test of their sincerity, is 
of itself a great advance, in a commercial point 
of view. 

The company was established about four 
years ago, on a small scale, deriving their supply 
at that time only from the district of Aylesbury ; 
but since then they have extended their opera- 
a into ange nea Wilts, and Oxfordshire, 
and are not dependent on any one particular 
line of railway for supply. . 

The establishment in Moscow-road is about 
100 ft. wide by 130 ft. deep, and is occupied 
exclusively for the p of the company and 
their employés, all of whom, about forty in num- 
ber, reside upon their premises, early 





London milk has | 


fifteen or twenty miles from New York. Those 
stones cost about 1} dol. a cubic foot. The 
stone-cutters, when employed by che day, reeive 
| dols. for eight hours; but a great deal of their 
work is done by the piece, according to a book 
of prices agreed on by the employers and the 
men. Ifa man can earn his wages, or more, he 
is set to work by the day; if not, he has to work 
by the piece, and earn what he can. Owing to 
the high price of materials, builders dispense with 
stone as much as possible, and construct the 
fronts of warehouses and many other large 
buildings of cast-iron, at one-half the cost of 
stone. These iron fronts are well designed, = 
every style of architecture, and are painted to 
imitate white marble. I have invariably found, 
that when a trade assumes the character and 
dimensions of an industry, the men are not 
better paid than in England ; in fact, sometimes 
less, when the purchasing power of the money 18 
taken into account, 
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CARVED BENCH ENDS IN CHAPEL OF HATFIELD HOUSE, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN CHURCH, 
ROTHERHITHE. 


So numerous are the Norwegian and Swedish 
seamen who come to the port of London, that it 
is proposed to build a church for them in Rother- 
hithe, and we have engraved the design for it 
that has been made, under the direction of a 
committee, by Messrs. Giles & Biven, architects, 
though, as we now understand, it may possibly 
be somewhat altered before the intention is car- 
ried out. In plan it is hexagonal: the accom- 
modation is for 250 persons, and a small gallery 
could at any future time be added. There are 
two distinct reading-rooms adjoining, for the use 
of merchant seamen and captains; and these 
rooms, also, could at any time be thrown open 
by means of a movable screen, £0 as to increase 
the accommodation of the church. Two living- 
rooms are provided for the use of a resident 
official, in whose charge the whole establishment 
would be. The building is of a simple Gothic 
character; the material for the walls would be 
brick ; the roofs covered with slate. The interior 
of the church is to be faced with malms. The 
apse of the chancel is semicircular, and lighted 
by small lancet windows. 

The somewhat peculiar plan was necessitated 
by the shape of the ground; but as the com- 
mittee have now obtained the grant of a larger 
piece of land, a change of plan to some extent is 
contemplated. 








BENCH-ENDS IN THE CHAPEL, HATFIELD 
HOUSE. 


Tue Marqnis of Salisbury has jast now made 
some alterations and additions in the private 
chapel of his mansion (Hatfield House, Herts). 
These alterations include an altar-rail, a reading- 
desk, a double-seated chair, a light rood-screen, 
an’ some bench-ends. All these fittings are 
executed in oak and teak, inlaid with ebony and 
other woods, and were designed by Messrs. 
Carpenter & Slater, architects. Mr. James 
Forayth has executed the carving, under the 
direction of the architects, in an admirable 
manner. The delicacy and finish of the details 
of each design are remarkable. Of three of the 
bench-ends, which are very elaborate, we give 
representations. 

The rood-screen is in the Elizabethan style, 
very light in construction. It is composed of 
fifteen arches, supported by slender shafts, 
enriched with carving. The caps are of teak, 
and highly wrought. The centre arch, which 





missioners and of the petitioners. 


of the chief points in the report :— 


physical features of the town and neighbour 
the sewered portion of the town being at a level of, at 


of gy bear the town into two areas—the high-level and 
the low-level ; the former he would surround with an in- 


1 in. of rainfall in twenty-four hours. For the low-level 
sewage ; and he would convey the sew 
rate elevation of the outfall works of the proposed inter- 


town. By this means the working expenses of pumping 

the sewage to the land would be greatly reduced. Mr. 

Lathem informs the town council that about 900acres would 

be wanted. But the same authority states that there are 

1,350 acres between Thurmaston and Sileby entirely com- 

manded by gravitation from the higher level of the town; 

while between Leicester and Thurmaston there are 650 
acres that would be reached by direct gravitation from the 
higher district, and by pumping the low-level sewage. 
Here is land in proximity to the town, in sufficient quan- 
tity for double the present amount of sewage; and the 
means of getting it there pointed out. The expense Mr. 
Latham estimates at 23,00)/., entailing an annual outlay of 
6,312/. for working expenses, interest on capital borrowed, 
and annual instalments for repayment of capital. The 
receipts are estimated at 9,750/,, thus leaving a very hand- 
some annual profit. Should this prospect be ised, it 
would afford a wonderful contrast to our present system, 
whereby a loss is sustained of 1,200/. a year, while our river 
is polluted, and a great deal of annoyance suffered in many 
districts,” 

A dairy-farm is suggested in the report as an 
additional source of profit. 





KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tue explosion of kitchen and circulating 
boilers, in the north of England especially, is at 
length exciting attention. 

At the last meeting of the executive com- 





forms the entrance, is about double the width of 
the others. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Leek.—The clean and good-looking little town 
of Leek promises to become, in vital statistics, 
a model town to the country, The sewerage 


| the absence of the president, Sir W. Fairbairn ; 


mittee of the Manchester Steam Users’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thomas Schofield, in the chair, in 


Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer, referred to 
the number of fatal household boiler explosions 








explosions during the recent frost, it was thought 





works have been in existence nine years. The/ 
beneficial results have been great. The annual | 
number of deaths in the decade ending in 1860 
was 29 to the 1,000; during the last decade it 
was 24; and the average ages of the dead have | 
risen from 24°8 to 32°5. Thus the average dara. | 
tion of life has been prolonged by nearly one- | 
third. 492 persons are now alive in Leek, who, 
had the ratio of deaths in the firat decade con- 
tinued, would now have been dead. Those who 
died during the last decade lived, in the aggre- 
gate, 16,309 years longer than they would had 
the average age at death during the previous 
decade been continued. Had no sanitary im- 
provements been made, many would have been 
widows and orphans whose husbands and parents 
are now living. There has been a corresponding | 
decrease in sickness, the money savings of which, 
reckoning each case at five shillings a week for 
50,752 weeks, amounts to 12,6881. Of the sick- | 
ness prevented 16,917 weeks are saved to the 
workers between 15 and 55 years of age, being 
& saving of 6,3431. 17s. 6d., even though a man’s 
wages were only 10s., and a woman's 5s. per 
week, The funeral expenses saved, at 51. each, 
amounted to 2.4602. The direct money saving 
was 21,4911. 17s, 6d., not to speak of the un- 
Speakable advantages of every kind from im- 
proved health and prolonged life. Thus the 
drainage of a town not only benefits the owners 
of property, it benefits the poor above all 
persons. 

Brighton —That there will be opposition to 
the Brighton Intercepting and Outfall Sewers 
Bill appears from three petitions lodged against 
it; one by the west Hove Improvement Com- 
missioners, another by the Branswick Square 





‘the constant recurrenco of these disasters. They 
‘are wrongly ascribed to the introdaction of a 


important to circulatezat once some suggestions 
with regard to the cause of these disasters, with 


“The first consideration is, how to get the refase of | these explosions is a grad 
our large town on to the adjacent lands. Happily, the pressure, added Mr. Fletcher, it will not be long 

- Ps c d are ad- i easures are contrived 
mirably suited to this object, quite one-half the area of mrtg "To eal in a kitchen eaedie 


classes. 


and Terrace Commissioners, and a third by | as the fire burns, when explosion becomes merely 
Vallance’s Trustees. The first petitioners sub-| a question of time. This is the simple cause of 
mit that they and the inhabitants of the said | these disastrous explosions, and that being so, it 
district will bo most injariously affected by | is clear that all that is needed to prevent them 
the Provisions of the Bill; urge various reasons | is to adopt the very simple precaution of fixing 
against it; and insist that a better and more | to every circulating boiler a reliable safety-valve 
efficient and less costly scheme can be devised | that will not be affected by the frost. The valve 
for draining the town of Brighton and the dis-| recommended was of the external pendulous 
trict of the Brunswick Square and Terrace Com- | dead-weight construction, and, having no lever, 
¢ hinged joint, wings, or spindle, was not at all 

Leicester.—A report by Mr. Baldwin Latham, | liable to derangement. These valves should be 
C.E., on the proposed utilisation of the sewage | fixed in the front of the range, being brought 
of Leicester, is about to be placed before the | out, if necessary, by means of a connecting-pipe, 
public. The local Advertiser thus refers to some | so as to be always in sight, and accessible. If 
it is once fairly recognised that the cause of 


ual accumulation of 


least, 20 ft. above the lowest portions of the district. This | Of a brisk fire, without a safety-valve, or some- 
favourable circumstance Mr. Latham would take advantage thing equivalent thereto, is very much like 


putting a caek of gunpowder into the oven to 
tercepting sewer of dimensions sufficient to carry away | bake. 


Since our last note of cases of kitchen-boiler 


he that the rainfall should be carried direct 
the sivas dlascanesting the custeso-weter drains feosn the explosion, one has occurred at Abbey dale, near 
couse) fad ho would coures the from this district prema! — another in Derbyshire. In that at 
ow, where, by an altera- i i o 
tion of the machinery, he would pump it up m4 the mode- rernasony io Gad ab the Notun Leonean 
, ’ 
cepting sewer, which will be quite sufficient to insure its Derbyshire, one woman was killed, and two 
distribution on the land at no remote distance from the | others were terribly injared. 








A WORD ABOUT THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


S1r,—I believe the Thames Embankment will 
illustrate two proverbs: Ist. “ Penny wise and 
pound foolish ;” 2nd. “ The ship will be spoiled 
for want of a penn’orth of tar.” 

Firat, as to the footway. Can anything be 
more miserably insufficient? It might be the 
very finest promenade in London. It is about 
one-half the width it should be. It is of more 
importance to London as a recreation-ground 
than the opening of a new park in any sitaation 
would be. Think of the numbers of poor women 
and children who cannot go out of London, but 
who might on any fine day stroll upon the Em- 
bankment for an hour. Think of the crowds 
who, in summer time, go by steamer, and who 
would go in yet greater numbers, if the river were 
made as it might be made,—the most beantifal 
thoroughfare in London. Think of any public 
occasion, like Lord Mayor’s Day, the arrival of 
the Belgians, a coronation, a great public 
funeral, the entry of any distinguished poten- 
tate, any public procession. Can it be contended 
for one moment that the present proposed width 
of roadway and fvotway would be sufficient for 
such a purpose ? 

The Thames Embankment, properly carried 


that have recently occurred. Owing to the ; 
; : out, should be, for the poor women and children 
number of lives which had been lost by sach Oe Seeiiemete anil s ccilietie, Matetediieddy ial 


born, &c., what Hyde Park is for the upper 
It should be, and will be, their 
Sunday promenade. The simple question is, 


the hope of preventing their recurrence should shall it be a t public boon, giving health to 


the frost return. Under these circumstances 


these poor creatures who so much need it? or 


the subject was only briefly touched on, the chief ; ’ ag ae - * 
: : : = shall it be a great failure, as it will be, if built 
engineer hoping to treat it more fully, with the upon, aeprepened? A at ge piece near West. 


aid of illustrations, in his next ordinary monthly 
report. 








minster Bridge is already appropriated for 


private gardens, at a great sacrifice, as far as 


The cause of kitchen or bath boiler explosions, the public, and especially the poor, aro con- 


he said, is very much misunderstood, and hence 


few drops of cold water into a red hot boiler. 
They are attributed to the thaw, whereas they 





water into a red hot boiler will not cause ano 


cerned. . 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 
THz movement for the reduction in the hours 


‘are the result of the pipes being sealed by the ‘ . a 
. . of labour in the metropolitan building trade, 
frost. That the sudden introduction of cold just set on foot by the carpenters, has been taken 
up by the other branches in the trade, and at a 


instantaneous generation of pressure sufficient iim of « : ‘ brick! 

* peratives—painters, bricklayers, 

to produce an explosion was shown by repeated “ — eden ol ha. bald ab the Lord 
° . ‘ . . asons, , plasterers, &. eld at the Lo 

experiments, fally described in the chist engi- paver Tavern, Chelsea,on Saturday evening 


neer’s report for January, 1867. 


last, a society was formed to promote the nine- 


The boilers that explode on the occurrence of . : lati 
frost are on the circulating principle. They are arnt , and the following resolution 


connected by two pipes to an overhead cistern, 


“‘ That an invitation be given to the various societies in 


the result of which is that on the application of | 11, puilding trade to send delegates to the society for the 


a fire to the boiler, as soon as the water becomes 
heated it rises through one of these connecting- 


urpose of co-operating with it, and makiog a united 
Pfort of both cnionists and non-unionists to obtain the 
reduction of the hours of labour to nine per day, the pre- 


pipes, while the cold water, by its superior) 9+ a. tate of trade affording s favourable oppor- 
gravity, descends in the other, so that a constant tunity or the attainment of that object.” 


circulation is kept up as long as the fire remains 


This society is quite independent of the dele- 


in action, while the boiler and pipes are full, the| 1.14 meeting of the carpenters and joiners, ex- 
passages open, and there is any water left in the Sianively, who have drawn up the following new 


overhead cistern. As long as these pipes are 


code of working rales for that branch of the 


open they form a natural safety-valve, and afford | 5.44. 


a pressure due to the height of the column of 


water, and no more; but as soon as the frost! pine hours on 





” ing time be fifty hours a week, namely, 
bat oe rs days, Sal five hours on Satur- 


seals them up the pressure accumulates as long | day ; that the wages be 8d. per hour; that piecework be 
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abolished ; and that all overtime be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half up to 10 p.m., and double after that hour. 
Three months’ notice to be given for the alterations. All 
disputes to be settled by arbitration.” 

Acase has come before the Poplar Board of 
Guardians which illustrates the working of the 
Shipwrights’ Union in Poplar. Mr. Traill, a 
shipowner, having a vessel under repair, at 
Millwall, applied for some shipwrights to execute 
the work, but, though he offered 6s. 6d. per day, 
none would accept the engagement under 7s. It 
was then suggested that among those in receipt 
of relief from the guardians there might be some 
willing to take the work. Accordingly, the re- 
lieving officer of Poplar-examined the list of out- 
door paupers, and found two shipwrights who 
were in receipt of outdoor relief. He sent for 
them and acquainted them with the facts, and 
even accompanied them to the dock. Bat they 
declined the offer, saying that they would gladly 
work for 4s. or 5s. a day, but that the work now 
offered them was “old work ;” and, asthey were 
members of the Shipwrights’ Union, they could 
not work for less than 7s. a day. On the men 
coming before the Board of Guardians to ask 
for a renewal of their relief, strong indignation 
was manifested at their conduct. 








LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 


WE give a list of architects who were invited 
to compete for the Corn Exchange, and have 
consented to doso. Mr. Whichcord, it will be 
remembered, declined to compete, he saw so 
many difficulties in the way as to rights of 
lights. The drawings are to be sent in on the 
81st of this month :— 

Messrs. Taylor, Manchester; G. Scott, jun. ; 
J. Peacock; Giles & Biven; R. Hesketh; Salter 
& Wyatt; Cuthbert Broderick ; W. G. Caldwell ; 
W. H. Crossland; H. Stock; Banks & Barry; 
H. Carr; R. C. Baxter; H. A. Gruning; H. 
Dawson; and G. Truefitt. 








LAMP STANDARD FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


A LAMP-STANDARD has been set up at the 
landing-place between Hungerford and Waterloo 
Bridge. It was designed and modelled by Mr. 
T. Butler, sculptor, and is intended to super- 
sede the ordinary lamp-post, by the combination 
of artistic composition with allegorical narrative. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
boys mounting the shaft, the one handing up the 
torch to the other with which to light the globe 
above, is allusive to that energetic spirit which 
characterises the British nation ; and the reward 
of which is signified by the abundance poured 
forth from the cornucopias.. The device on one of 
the panels below, composed of the caduceus and 
trident, symbolises our marine ascendency and 
commercial spirit. The other panel presents a 
bold oak wreath, within which is the date of the 
opening of the Embankment. The whole is 
intended to harmonise with the lions’ heads, 
executed by the same artist, which already 
appear on the river front of the pedestals both 
on the north and south sides of the river. 

The composition is better as seen from front 
or back than at the side. Should more of 
the standards be executed it would be desirable 
to reconsider this aspect of the design. We 
would observe also that it is somewhat too 
massive for asingle lamp. It is better adapted 
to carry a group of lamps. 








BUNHILL-FIELDS BURIAL GROUND. 


A report of the Bunhill-fields Committee 
of the Corporation just published shows 
that for the re-erection of the wall of the 
ground near the City-road, and for the 
provision of new gates and railings at an 
expense not exceeding 1,000/., the tender of 
Messrs. Browne & Robinson was accepted, and 
the work had been completed in a satisfactory 
manner, and within the sum provided. They 
also gave directions for the construction of a 
namber of paths, so planned as but slightly to 
interfere with the position ‘of gravestones, and 
yet leading to or near the tombs of principal 
interest. Adjoining the paths they have caused 
to be planted at intervals on either side an 
additional number of plane and other trees, ex- 
ceeding 600 in all. Some of the head and foot 
stones were in a dangerous condition, and others 
had sunk into the ground so as to be almost lost 








to view. These they directed should, where 
necessary, be raised and set in upright positions, 
and upwards of 450 stones have been so dealt 
with. The inscriptions of certain of the tombs 
have also been removed, and in some instances 
the tombs have been bricked up and repaired, 
where such a course appeared to be imperatively 
requisite. A plan of the ground and a record of 
every name and inscription have been made by 
Mr. George Rogers under their direction, and are 
to be kept in the Guildhall for public inspection. 
The total expense connected with the proceed- 
ings of the committee is 3,1997. 18s. 11d. 
Annexed to the report are copies of the inscrip- 
tions on five pillars erected on the ground, by 
which it would appear that it was inclosed in 
1665 during the mayoralty of Sir John Law- 
rence; that in 1852 more than 120,000 bodies 
had been interred therein, and that it was 
opened on the 14th of October, 1869, by Sir 
James Lawrence, M.P. Other pillars furnish the 
names of the most eminent persons buried 
there, including John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Dr. 
Isaac Watts, Thomas Fowell Buxton, John 
Horne ‘Tooke, General Fleetwood, Henry, 
Richard, and William Cromwell, Thomas Stot- 
hard, R.A., Lady Ann Erskine, Susannah Wesley, 
Thankful Owen, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, and 
others. Early readers of the Builder will re- 
member how often we brought forward the 
claims of this burial-ground for careful pre- 
servation. 








THE INCIDENTS OF RATING. 


Sir,—Since the subject of rating is receiving 
special attention this session, it may not be out 
of place to consider recent legislation on the 
subject. . 

First, as to “ The Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869.” I fear the schedule of maximum 
deductions will lead to considerable unfairness. 
Take the following example: —“ A” occupies 
buildings which would come under Class 5, and 
from their condition would require the maximum 
deduction of one-sixth; ‘‘B” occupies the 
adjoining paddock, rightly included in Class 7, 
and fairly; entitled to an allowance of one. 
twentieth. 





Gross value. Rateable. 
BIRy A a sccnssecsebaconnsaescoe Sn £50 0 
RON SS cccoscasercusseasusvarthane BD) vsscessas 9 10 
£70 £59 10 


Now, assume that subsequently X becomes 
the occupier of both these properties, they would 
then come under Class 6, and be entitled toa 
deduction of one-tenth only—viz., 71., instead of 
101. as before, showing a loss to X by way of 
deduction equal to 33 per cent. 

Secondly, as to ‘The Poor Rates Assessment 
and Collection Act, 1869.” The power to dis- 
train on the occupier’s goods would appear to 
be entirely nugatory, as, if he chose to decline to 
pay without a distress, he could evade doing so 
altogether by taking care to hand to his landlord 
the rent before it was actually due. Provision 
that, after receiving the “ demard in writing” 
from the overseers for the rate, he should be 
obliged to pay all future accruing rent to them 
until jthe rate was liquidated, would, I think, 
have rendered the provision effective; and if the 
occupier declined to do this, then to distrain on 
his goods would not be unfair. Wa. Eve. 








THE TRAMWAY BILL. 


THE Board of Trade’s Bill to facilitate the 
construction of tramways, and to regulate 
their working, has been issued. It provides 
that certificates authorising the construction 
of tramways may be obtained by the local 
authority with the consent of the rate-payers 
in such district; or by any person, persons, 
corporation, or company with the consent 
of the local authorities of such district. The 
promoters may sell or assign their right, but 
within two years or less must complete the 
tramway, and open it for public traffic. Every 
tramway shall be constructed of such width as 
may be prescribed, and shall be laid and main- 
tained in such manner that the uppermost sur- 
face of the rail shall be on a level with the 
surface of the road. The promoters may open 
and break up any road, subject to regulations, 
and must reinstate the road and pay expenses of 
repair for six months. The promoters are at all 


times to keep in repair that part of the road 
where the tramway islaid. There are provisions 
as to the pipes of gas and water companies, and 
for the protection of sewers. The general pro- 





visions of the Bill give power to the promoters of 
tramways and their lessees to use on their tram- 
ways carriages with flange wheels, or wheels 
specially adapted to run on a grooved rail; and 
the promoters and their lessees shall have the 
exclusive use of their tramways for carriages 
with flange wheels, or other wheels specially 
adapted to run on a grooved rail. All carriages 
used on any tramway shall be moved by animal 
power only. Licences to use the tramway may 
in certain events be granted to third‘parties by 
the Board of Trade. There are also powers with 
respect to the fature purchase of undertakings 
by local authorities, and for the removal of 
tramways. 








MEDALS AND PRIZES OF THE INSTI. 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tux Council have recommended,— 


That the Soane {Medallion (with the sum of 50/. under 
certain conditions) be awarded to the author of the 
—— distinguished by the device of ‘‘ 4 Comma within 
a Circle,” 

That the Institute Silver Medal, with 52. 5s., be awarded 
to the author of the drawings distinguished by the motto 
of “ St, Lawrence.” : 

That in the same competition, a Medal of Merit be 
awarded to the author of the drawings distinguished by 
the device of a ‘* Square and Compasses within a Panel.” 

That the Institute Silver Medal be awarded to the 
author of the essay distinguished by the motto “‘ Light, 
Utility, and Progress.” 

That the Student’s Prize in Books be awarded to the 
author of the drawings distinguished by the motto of 
“Truth.” 


These recommendations will be considered 
and determined at a special meeting on Monday 
evening next. 








THE ARCHITECT AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


WE are sorry to learn that the First Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Works has again called 
on Mr. BH. M. Barry to deliver up the plans and 
drawings of the Palace at Westminster, and to 
forward all the contracts or correspondence 
constituting contracts, which at present remain 
unexecuted. Mr. Barry, in the interest of the 
profession, will doubtless hesitate before he com- 
plies with the first part of these requirements, 
and will have, in turn, to look to the profession 
for such an expression of opinion on the subject 
as may strengthen him in any endeavour he may 
think it right to make to support its rights. 








ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITION IN 1769. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes,—At page 781 of your 
volume for 1869, in the article relating to a list 
of architects who sent in designs for building 
the Royal Exchange, Dublin, in 1769, I do not 
observe that “C. C. H.” makes any mention of 
William Newton, No. 54. Was he not probably 
the William Newton who made the translation 
of “ Vitruvius,” in 2 vols. folio,in 1791? If he 
were @ young man in 1769, he would be only of 
fair age on the completion of his translation 
twenty-two years after. 

I name this, as you invite “ waifs and strays” 
of information about the architects in his list. 








FOREIGN WORK. 


S1r,—We have at the present time large buildings being 
erected where a very large portion of the woodwork is im- 
ported from far up the Baltic Sea, and it is reported that it 
is anything but what it ought to be in its constructiveness ; 
but this we are told is free trade, and for England’s 
benefit. Such, in my opinion, is a great fallacy, neither 
do I believe it can be borne out by facts. We may ask 
who has the chargeability of the poor? I say English 
industry, by its great taxation. Then I say English 
labour has a right to be heard, and receive fair considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government, I would ask is 
not our architects’ future affected in this question of 
foreign competition in our homemarkets? I believe it is, 
If architects wish their profession to hold a position in 
the future, as in the past, where architectural beauty and 
soundness of construction have added so much to their 
fame, then I ask them, with all due respect, is it to their 
credit to allow this class of joinery to ba used in the con- 
struction of our large public buildings, where seasoned 
materials and sound workmanship are a matter of the 
greatest import both to their own standing as a profession, 
and to the — public, who have to pay an enormous 
tax to feed and shelter its unemployed ? A it England’s 
policy to purchase cheap foreign rubbish in the present 
condition of labour? Ask the mechanics, or the shop- 
keepers, and the answer willbe, No. Those who pay the 
musicians should have the right to dance. 

One word to your correspondents “T. L. D.” and 
‘* Senex,” who think it justifiable for the building trades 
to assist their present condition, and to make labour more 
abundant by agreeing to a reduction of wages. With 
such a policy of political economy I cannot agree. Will 
the officials of our military and naval departments agree 
to have their salaries reduced? Will doctors and lawyers 
agree to work for less? If so, no doubt the building 
trades will equally agree, Dr, Adam Smith says that the 
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respectability and fame derived in some professions make 
up’s large portion of reward, both of education and skill ; 
but the skilful operative receives no special mark, and 
according to the economist must submit to the great 
fluctuations, as they present themselves. This is, no doubt, 
the principal cause of the existence of trade societies,—the 
coneentration of labour, for the purpose of appraising it 
at its fair value, in consideration of a whole trade. The 
profits of employers are little known among building 
workmen, and I presume they would think them rather 
inquisitorial by asking to be wed to look.at their books 
in reference thereto. A Jorge, 








TOWN HALLS. 


Scarborough.—At the last quarterly meeting of 
the Council, a report was read respecting the 
Old Town-hall property. Three estimates had 
been prepared by Messrs. Stewart, architects. 
The first amounted to 7901., and proposed to 
convert the lower part of the building into two 
shops, and to effect other alterations ; the second 
(1,0751.) provided for the rebuilding of the front 
with stone; and the third (2,3001.) was for a new 
building, containing two shops, large hall, &c. 
The rebuilding of the hall was finally resolved on. 

Wirksworth.—The Town-hall and Market-house 
scheme is progressing favourably. From the 
prospectus issued by the company little doubt is 
felt but; that the movement which the inhabi- 
tants have so long contemplated will now be 
carried out. The names ofthe committee include 
most of the gentlemen of influence in the town 
and neighbourhood. The prospectus states that 
‘although the nominal capital of the company 
is fixed at 5,0001., it is not anticipated that more 
than 4,0001. will be required to carry out the 
proposed objects.” Of this sum more than 3,0001. 
have already been subscribed. A site has been 
purchased for 1,5001. 

Epsom.—A meeting has been held at Crandon’s 
King’s Head Hotel, to take into consideration the 
desirability of erecting a new Market-house and 
Town-hall between the Clock Tower and Clay- 
hill, on the space of ground which the old town 
pond formerly occupied. The meeting was pre- 
liminary to a public one that will in a short time 
be called. Mr. Treherne, surveyor to the board 
of health, had made a drawing which explained 
the style of erection contemplated. Several 
suggestions were made and questions asked as to 
probable cost, how to be defrayed, &c., all agree- 
ing on one point, that it would be most desirable 
and beneficial to the trade and interests of 
Epsom if carried out. It was suggested, subse- 
quently, that the site selected could be improved 
upon by purchasing Albion-terrace, commonly 
called Coffee House-walk, and erecting it there 
instead of filling up the open space which gives a 
healthy appearance to the town. The estimated 
cost near the Clock Tower would be about 3,0001. 

Cuckfield.—A correspondent of a local paper 
says :— I understand it is intended to build a 
Town-hall on an eligible site, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Petty Sessions, County Court, and 
other public business, and I hope it may be made 
suitable for lectures, concerts, penny readings, 
balls, &c. This would render our town more 
lively during the dull winter months, and be a 
permanent benefit to us also. Should this be 
carried out, I would suggest whether it wonld 
not bs worth the serious consideration of the 
promoters to make an attempt to restore our 
“Lost Market.” I can see no great difficulty in 
the matter, provided a suitable building be 
erected, which might be done economically by 
making the hall two stories; the upper one for 
Petty Sessions, County Court, &c., and the lower 
one for the market.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Belbroughton.—A meeting has been held in 
furtherance of a proposal for rebuilding the 
parish church. It appears that several pro- 
fessional men,—architects and others,—have 
prouounced the roof unsafe, owing to the de- 
struction, some time since, of one of the pillars 
which support it. The south wall has bulged 
out considerably ; the north wall is more out of 
perpendicular than the south; and these two 
outer walls have mainly been kept from falling 
by means of an iron rod which crosses the 
church, and braces them together. Half the 
church and more is overhung by a huge gallery, 
greatly interfering with the sight and hearing of 
those placed under it; and the whole is filled 
with high-backed pews. It is considered neces- 
sary to rebuild the whole of the nave and south 
aisle, with the exception of the two remaining 
arches and a small portion of the south wall, and 
it is proposed to add a north aisle. The tower 








also requires various repairs and restorations, 
from mutilations it. has undergone. The sum 
required for these objects is 2,0001., at least. 
A subscription was opened a few months ago in 
aid of the scheme, and a sum of abont 1,0001. 
has been promised. At the meeting a committee 
of management was appointed, and other steps 
were taken. 

Carlisle—The foundation stone of the new 
church of St. Paul has been laid. The new 


edifice will be bounded by Spencer-street on the. 


east, Lonsdale-street on the north, and. by two 
other new roads on the west and south sides re- 
spectively. The building will be erected of the 
Newbiggen red stone, and ; with high-pitched 
roofs, covered with green slates, and will be in 
the Early Gothic style, having windows with 
difterent patterns of geometrical tracery. Within, 
the church will consist of a nave nearly 30 ft. 
wide, and 73 ft. 3 in. long, divided from north 
and south side aisles by five Gothic arches of 
alternate red and white stone on each side, sup- 
ported by circular columns. Height will be 
given to the nave by a clearstory above the 
arches, containing a series of circular windows 
and tracery. The chancel and vestries will be 
at the east end as usual, and the former will be 
20 ft. 10 in. deep, and the arch dividing it from 
the nave will be the entire width. The whole 
of the roof will be of open timber work, and the 
seats will be open benches. The west front, 
which will look towards Lowther-street, and be 
visible from it, will have a large Gothic window, 
filled in with tracery. Two entrances are pro- 
vided to the church, in addition to a third from 
the vestry, one being under the tower, and the 
other at the west end, under the large west win- 
dow. It is hoped that funds will shortly be 
forthcoming for the erection of the tower and 
spire. These are designed to occupy the north- 
east. angle of the church, and a portion of the 
foundations has already been provided for. 
When completed the spire will have an altitude 
of 120 ft. to the top of the vane. The tower 
will have angle buttresses and four pinnacles 
above, which will be the belfry windows in an 
octagonal story, and above which will rise the 
spire, having high open pinnacles over the spire 
lights in addition to the larger ones below. The 
church will accommodate rather more than 600 
persons, and has been designed by Messrs. E. 
Habershon & Brock, of London, architects, and 
is in course of construction by Messrs. C. & J. 
Armstrong, of Carlisle, builders, whose tender 
for the execution of the works was recently ac- 
cepted after a competition. It amounts to 2,9301. 
5s., being a little less than the architects’ esti- 
mate. The walls are several feet high. 

Silloth (Carlisle).—At @ meeting in Silloth, in 
support of the cost of the new church there, 
the honorary secretary stated that he had 2,4581. 
provided or in hand. They were now, however, 
about 351. short of the first contract of 2,4951. 
Bat beyond the contract there were several 
necessary expenses, a8 commission, salary, light- 
ing, heating, and granite (previously provided). 
The cost of these would amount to 4001. or 4501. 
There would, therefore, still be some 5001. to 
raise (exclusive of the cost of the tower, esti- 
mated at 1,000). The church was rapidly 
advancing. 

Upper Easton (Bristol).—The new church of 
St. Gabriel, Upper Easton, is about to be con- 
secrated. The edifice is situated near Messrs. 
Leonard & Boult’s collieries, and is said to be 
the first brick church that has been built in this 
neighbourhood. It consists of a nave, north and 
south transepts, chancel, and side chapels forming 
vestry and organ chambers. The tower is placed 
on the south side of the chancel, and the ground- 
floor is set apart for the organ, when one has 
been procured. Stone has been used as little as 
possible, the intention of the architect, Mr. J. 
Neale, of {Bristol, having been to produce as 
much effect as possible by means of colour and 
arrangement of plan, rather than of expensive 
labour in the shape of mouldings, stonework, &c. 
The reredos consists of three arches, resting on 
shafts of Mansfield stone, and the creed, com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s prayer have been 
written on a gold ground in the panel. The 
pulpit and font are of stone. At the west end 
of the building is a gallery, approached by a 
separate entrance. It is intended for the use of 
the school, and will accommodate about 100. 
Altogether, including this gallery, the building 
will accommodate about 700 persons. The entire 
cost will amount to about 3,0001., and of this 
sum upwards of 2,7001. have been obtained. 

Womenswould.—The ancient church of this 
parish having undergone a restoration, has been 


re-opened for divine worship. The walls have: 
been restored, and the roof renewed. The east. 
window has been filled with stained glass, the 
three lights being to the memory of the late 
incumbent, bis wife, and his son respectively. 
The altar floor has been paved with Minton’s 
tiles, and that of the other part of the building 
with uniform red tiles edged with black. The 
old high square pews have been superseded by 
open benches of deal, stained and varnished; 
and an altar-table, pulpit, and reading-desk, of 


similar material, have been erected. The cost: 


of the work is about 1,1001. 

Broughton Poggs.—The church of this parish 
(a very ancient one, dating, itis supposed, so far 
back as the tenth century) has lately undergone 
considerable repairs and alterations. It has 
been reseated with stained deal benches. Two 
stained glass windows, manufactured by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Covent-garden, have 
been placed in the east end, one atthe left hand, 
representing the “ Fall,” with the words, “ As in 
Adam all die ;” the other at the right hand, the 
Marys at the empty sepulchre, with the words, 
“In Christ shall all be made alive.” We are 
informed that the windows have been inserted 
by surviving members of the Goodenough family, 
in memory of their ancestors who have lived 
and died in the parish. The last addition to the 
church is a small organ, of four stops, built by 
Messrs. Bryceson, Brothers, of London. The 
cost of the organ was 501. . 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—It is in contemplation to have a 
rotary steam-engine in Edinburgh for street- 
cleaning and other purposes. The gearing and 
machinery are to be very light, moving upon one 
directing and two supporting wheels. The city 
being built up a long ridge, having a continuous 
incline from Holyroad to the castle, the draught 
for horses in the “ fulzie”’ wagons is frequently 
at present too heavy.——The Edinburgh engra- 
vers on wood recently met for the purpose of 
forming a society for the advancement of their 
art. The profession was largely represented, 
and it was unanimously agreed that such an 
association should be formed. A code of laws 
was drawn up, and office-bearers for the present 
year chosen. These were— Mr. J. M. Corner, 
president ; Mr. R. Paterson, vice-president ; Mr. 
{. Robertson, secretary; and Mr. G. Morrison, 
treasurer. ‘ 

Glasgow.—It is proposed to erect a Masonic 
hall in Glasgow at a cost of about 15,000/.— 
At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Philosophi- 
cal Society, Dr. Gairdner delivered an address 
“On Defects of House Construction in Glasgow 
as a Cause of Mortality.” He reviewed the evils 
arising from overcrowding, which has been re- 
peatedly adduced as one of the most prominent 
causes of the lamentably high death-rate in 
Glasgow. 

© The first consequence,” as he remarked, “ was enor- 
mous liability to epidemic disease, and not only to 
epidemic disease but to consumptive disease and_ various. 
diseases of the lungs; and, further, an enormous rate of 
mortality in young children in particular—partly of course 
from epidemic disease—but partly also from the great 
number of other diseases, nervous diseases, convulsions, 
hydrocephalus, and tubercular diseases of the abdomen, 
and various other kinds of diseases which were known to 
be very destructive to infantile life. That he regarded as 
the primary and most obvious consequence. The second 
consequence was that, living in this state of habitual over- 
crowding, the sense of decency was injured inevitably, and 
ultimately it was lost utterly. The third consequence was, 
that almost inevitably a craving for alcoholic stimulants 
was generated, due to the want of all those natural stimu- 
lants which went with us all to make up the idea of 
domestic comfort. . . . . The fourth consequence of 
this state of overcrowding in badly-constructed houses 
was a great degree of moral degradation and of religious 


apathy.” 

The lecturer then prescribed the remedy, and 
pointed out the essentials in house-construction 
necessary for the preservation of health and 
morality. These included, chiefly, adequate space 
in sleeping apartments, the proper separation 
of the sexes, judicious ventilating arrangements, 
facilities for cleanliness, and such like. 

Kirkcaldy.—At Mr. Douglas’s works at Dun- 
nikier Foundry, asteam-roller, specially designed 
for consolidating the road metal upon a number 
of great highways now in course of construction 
in the East Indies, has been made. We should 
like to hear oftener than we do of the construc- 
tion of such rollers for our British roads as well. 
The machine comprises a 12-horse power engine. 

Wick.—A terrible storm has raged at Wick. 
The wind threw up prodigious waves, which 
demolished a large portion of the new harbour 
works, and entirely destroyed the staging. The 








gale blew with terrific violence. The sea struck 
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in prodigious mountains against the new har- 
bour; rose again several hundred feet above it, 
and then came across the bay, like a huge bank 
of fog. The harbour was thus entirely hidden. 

Blackford.—Siome time ago a number of the 
influential inhabitants of this village set them- 
selves to bring in a supply of water, and after 
considerable exertions they have at length been 
successful. A reservoir was made in a field on 
the farm of Kimpunch, about a mile from the 
village, where there was a good and plentiful 
supply of spring water. Pipes were laid, and 
public wells erected along the sides of the 
streets. The inauguration of the supply has 
just taken place. 

Glasgow.—Pablic attention has of late been 
called to the excessive mortality now prevailing 
in Glasgow ; and although the exact cause is not 
quite known, it is held to be to a considerable 
extent consequent upon the operations of the 
Union Railway Company and the City Improve- 
ment Commissioners who are engaged in de- 
molishing some of the more densely-populated 
districts, without providing at present adequate 
accommodation for the persons evicted. The 
necessity for a scheme to provide additional 
accommodation for the poorer classes by the 
erection of houses on the English model-dwelling 
plan, has engaged the attention of several irfluen- 
tial gentlemen in Glasgow. In August last a 
meeting was held for this purpose, and Mr. 
Thomas Corbett, of London, guaranteed a con- 
tribution of 2,0007., with the further offer, if the 
proposal should be favourably received, of a large 
additional sum. Bailie James Watson also agreed 
to hand over 1,0001., Bailie Salmon 1,0001., and 
Mr. John M‘Gavin 1,0007. It was calculated 
that about 30,0001. would be necessary to give 
the scheme a fair trial, but up to this time no 
action has been taken. Mr. Corbett, however, a 
short time since communicated with Mr. Hugh 
Barclay, architect, requesting that he would 
arrange for the erection of four self-contained 
cottages in the neighbourhood of the city. Suit- 
able ground was obtained at Whiteinch, and the 
erection of the cottages is now far advanced. 
These cottages consist of a ground floor, having 
a large kitchen, with scullery, a bed-room or 
sitting-room, and a water-closet; and in the 
attics two good bed-rooms,—in all four rooms. 
The cottages cost each about 150/., with a 
ground-rent of 1l. 10s., and the yearly rent will 
be about 101. There have been already between 
seventy and eighty applicants for them. Mr. 
Corbett intends to put up other thirty similar 
cottages, but the site for them has not yet been 
fixed upon. 


Hooks Received. 


Collection of Epitaphs from the Ancient Church 
and Burial Grounds of St. Pancras, Middlesex. 
By Freperick Treacue Cansicx. London: 
J. Russell Smith. 

We have delayed noticing Mr. Cansick’s little 

book with the intention of supplementing it 

with some notes in our hands of the old church 
of St. Pancras. Pressure of other matter, how- 
ever, has prevented this. Let us briefly say, 
then, that the author, seeing the destructive 
operations that were going on in the burial- 
ground of his native parish, has devoted many 
of his spare hours to recording the principal in- 
scriptions to be found there, and in the church 
of St. John the Baptist, Kentish-town. It was 
a worthy work, and seems to have been per- 
formed with conscientious care. The success of 
the book, we are glad to hear, has so far exceeded 
the author’s expectations, that he intends to 
proceed at once with the next volume, which 
will contain ancient and modern epitaphs from 
the six following cemeteries in St. Pancras :— 

Highgate, St. George’s (Bloomsbury), St. George 

the Martyr’s, St. Andrew’s, St. Giles’s, St. Mar- 

tin’s, St. Aloysius’s Chapel, Foundling Chapel, 
and New St. Pancras Church. 

Mr. Cansick seeks to become the Old Mortality 
of Middlesex, and we shall rejoice if he find 
imitators in other counties. Many of the epi- 
taphs in his St. Pancras volume have an 
historic value. 

In speaking of the epitaph on the tomb of 
William Woollett, the engraver, he mentions that 
the following lines, now defaced, were written 
on the tomb in pencil,— 

** Here Woollett rests, expecting to be saved ; 
He graved well, but is not well engraved ;” 

and thinks it not improbable that these led to 

the monument to Woollett erected by subscrip- 

tion in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 











VARIORUM. 


We have before us several works on 

Domestic Architecture, which will receive due 
attention before long. Meanwhile we mention 
the titles of two of them :—* English Country 
Houses: Forty-five Views and Plans of recently- 
erected Mansions, Private Residences, Par- 
sonage-houses, Farmhouses, Lodges, and Cot- 
tages; with a Practical Treatise on House- 
Building.” By William Wilkinson, Architect, 
Oxford (Jas. Parker & Co.) ; and “ Picturesque 
Designs for Mansions, Villas, and Lodges, with 
Decorations, internal and external, suitable to 
each Style. Illustrated by about Five Hundred 
original Engravings.” By C. J. Richardson, 
Architect, author of “Old English Mansions,” 
&o. (Atchley & Co.).——The first part has 
been issued of “ Picturesque Architectural 
Studies,” by William Young, architect, author 
of “Picturesque Examples of Old English 
Churches.” It will be fair to wait the appear- 
ance of another part or two before expressing 
an opinion of the work. Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall have issued a fine work, “The Arts of the 
Middle Ages and at the Period of the Renaissance,” 
by Paul Lacroix, an account of which we shall, 
of course, give our readers. The illustrations 
are profuse, and include nineteen chromolitho- 
graphs. —— The eighth edition has been published 
of “ Every Man his Own Lawyer” (Lockwood & 
Co.). This is a handy book of the principles of 
Law and Equity, comprising the rights and 
wrongs of individuals. Theauthor has sought— 
“to point out to those who consult it how to seek and 
obtain redress for every injury and wrong: how to sub- 
stantiate their rights: how to buy or sell an estate, a 
house, a ship, a horse, or any other thing: how to enter 
into contracts of all kinds, and with all persons: how to 
hire and let farms, houses, lands, and tenements: how to 
enter into agreements: how to take and give warranties, 
guarantees, notices, &c, ; and to perform, in a legal man- 
ner, all such every-day transactions, And although it is 
not always, nor in every transaction, that the services of 
a solicitor can be dispensed with, still it is believed that 
many a six-and-eightpence may be saved, mavy a wrong 
redressed, many a right reclaimed, many an evil abated, 
many a lawsuit avoided, and many an individual saved 
from heavy expenses, and, in some instances, from ruin 
and misery, by a careful consultation at home with the 
pages of this Treatise.” 
The Photographic Art-Journal, illustrated 
with photographs printed in permanent pigments 
(S. Low, Son, & Marston), has a gocd intention, 
and may be made an interesting, perhaps valu- 
able, serial; but why, in the name of common 
sense, not to say honesty, take the name that 
belongs to another? The Art-Journal has made 
&@ position, and so others seek to trade on its 
name. This is aiways going on: “ Punch isa 
success, SO we will start a similar paper, and 
call it Punch-and-Judy.” The eminent pub- 
lishers of the Photographic Art-Journal could 
scarcely have given this point a thought.—— 
The current Fraser contains Professor Tyndall’s 
discourse on Dust and Disease, to which we have 
before made reference. Under the heading 
Reciprocal Daties of State and Subject, the 
editor, Mr. Froude tells some weighty truths 
which demand consideration. —— “ Debrett’s 
House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
1870,” just now published,contains 1,000 armo- 
rial bearings. Most of the information has been 
furnished by members themselves, and the editor 
groans over the illegible manner in which much 
of it was supplied. He says, — “Indeed, in 
several instances where the proofs were altered, 
the corrections could not be deciphered by the 
most able expert.” The illegible writing in 
which many persons indulge at the present day 
is an insolence that ought to be protested against 
on every possible occasion. There are secretaries 
of public companies who sign their names so 
that it is quite impossible for any person un- 
acquainted with the signature to read it; and 
they do this persistently, and with the knowledge 
that it is unreadable. If we had the power of 
influencing their directors, they should at once 
be discharged from their office as being obviously 
unfit for it. Every man who writes at all can 
write his name so that it may be read, if he 
please, and it is an insolent waste of other 
people’s time and attention when he does other- 
wise. 














Miscellunen, 


Wire-Rope Tramways.—It appears that 
the method of transport by wire-ropes which 
was tried on an experimental line near Leicester 
last year has made considerable progress since 
that time. Thirteen lines, varying from short 
distances to four miles in length, have been con- 
structed, and upwards of 100 miles are in course 











of preparation or under contract. 





Royal Literary Fund.—The annual general 
meeting of the members of this corporation was 
held on Wednesday, Earl Stanhope, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. The treasurer’s report, read 
by Mr. W. H. Harrison, showed that the perma- 
nent fund, which at the commencement of last 
year consisted of 27,0001. Consols, has produced 
in dividends the sum of 8101. During the year 
a legacy of 3,0001., bequeathed to the institution 
by Mr. Thomas Brown, has been received and 
invested. The permanent fund, therefore, now 
amounts to 20,2381. 17s. 3d., producing an annual 
dividend of 9071. 3s. 2d. The stock of the New- 
ton property consists of 8,167/. 15s. 10d. in the 
3 per Cent. Reduced, producing an annual 
dividend of 2451. Os. 8d. The Newton estate, at 
Whitechapel, has produced in rents, during the 
year, the sum of 2851. The president, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the honorary registrars, 
treasurers, and auditors, said in regard to the 
augmentation of their funds, a great deal 
depended upon the result of their anniversary 
dinners, and upon a judicious choice of a 
chairman. The chairman had always been 
chosen without reference to party politics, and 
had sometimes been represented by members 
of the Church, the Law, and the State, the 
especial object of the council being to take care 
that the responsible post should be filled by a 
nobleman or gentleman of undoubted merit and 
popularity. He thought they had been successful 
in selecting for the next anniversary one who 
realised the picture he had drawn,—he alluded 
to Lord Dufferin. Mr. Godwin took occasion to 
allude to the extraordinary largeness of the 
grants which had been made in the past year. 
In the year 1868 there were thirty-nine cases 
relieved, and the total amount was 1,3501.; in 
the year 1869 there were fifty-seven cases re- 
lieved, and the total amount was 2,2551., which 
was the largest sum they had ever distributed in 
the same space of time. A cordial vote of 
thanks was then passed to Mr. Octavian Blewitt, 
the secretary. 


‘Women’s Club and Institute.—On Wednes- 
day evening the first annual meeting of the 
members and friends of this institution was held 
in the drawing-room of the club, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, who delivered a stirring intro- 
ductory address, pointing out that the society 
was likely to be the precursor of many others, 
not only in London, but in the large towns of the 
provinces. He hoped to see engrafted on them 
funds to assist women during temporary sick- 
ness, or withlo ans to help them into businesses 
adapted to their taste and abilities. Such 
undertakings as this had a strong claim to 
the sympathy and active support of the affluent, 
and he recommended that prizes should be 
established as an inducement for women to write 
papers illustrative of the mental and material 
capacities of their sex, and the best mode of 
developing them. The report, which was 
unanimously adopted on the motion of Mrs. M. 
Bere, states that the club was opened on the 
15th Feb., 1869. During the subsequent twelve 
months 260 members joined, and the number is 
gradually on the increase. Of the total number, 
137 are known to be engaged in maintaining 
themselves in varions branches of business, some 
as artists, teachers, &c., but the occupation of 
the remainder is unknown, though some are 
ladies of private means, who visit the club occa- 
sionally to render valuable assistance by recom- 
mending to employments, or doing friendly 
services in some other way. 


Stamps on Building Leases.-—In the House 
of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in bringing in the Bill on this subject, said that 
having considered what had been urged in rela- 
tion to this matter, he thought it would not be 
just to insist on the limit of the indemnity he at 
first proposed. He therefore now only made it 
a measure applicable to the future, and should 
insert a clause by which stamps on building 
leases would be 10s. instead of 353. Leave was 
then given to bring in the Bill. 


Government and Science. — Replying to 
Mr. Samuelson, in the House of Commons, Mr.W. 
E. Forster announced that Earl de Grey intended 
to advise her Majesty to issue a Commission to 
inquire into the aid given to schools of science, 
and to consider whether such aid could be given 
with better advantage. The question of the 
amalgamation of the Jermyn-street and Oxford- 
street schools with the new School of Science at 
South Kensington would come within the scope 
of the inquiry. 
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Thames Mud, and what London Butter 
is made of.—Dr. Muter, the analytical chemist, 
has been analysing our London butter, and he 
finds that some of it, at least, isnot made of that 
“nasty scum” which occasionally fl.ats on 
London milk after it has stood for two or three 
hours ; and this is, no doubt, co far, satisfactory 
to Londoners, if not to others. Much of it, on 
the contrary, now appears to be made of a pure, 
rich, and buttery grease, which is extracted 
from Thames mud! A sample of this usefal 
article has been examined. It was derived from 
the mud at Battersea, and is of a yellowish tint, 
“very like” butter in appearance, taste, and 
smell; and what more can a Londoner require, 
if it be nutritious, as it no doubt is? Of course, 
the nature of it and the method of obtaining it 
are chemists’ secrets. Maud in itself, as consist- 
ing of particles of inorganic matter, such as 
flint, granite, sand, clay, or wood, reduced by 
attrition, and mixed with water, can yield 
nothing of a nutritious character, as the South 
London Press, in announcing the discovery, 
remarks ; but please to observe that there are 
exceptions to every rule; and the clay upon 
which certain savages feed must be an excep- 
tion here; as also the wood out of which, 
some years ago, it was proposed to make bread 
for starving families. The silicates of potash 
and soda, or oil of flints, are greasy, and when 
in solution have a gelatinous appearance ; 
but this is not quite what we get from the 
rich and valuable mud of the Thames. Peat 
is a more likely source, as it yields paraffine, 
and also stearine, and analogous bodies; but 
it is still more likely that the mud of the 
Thames is impregnated with real fatty matter, the 
refuse of manufactories, of ships, and derived 
from dead dogs, human bodies, and various other 
sources. One thing is certain, it seems,—the 
manufacture of this grease from Thames mud 
has been going on for a long time, and quantities 
of it are shipped weekly to Holland, where much 
of our “ fine dairy butter” is ‘ manufactured,” 
in more senses than the agricultural one. 


Concrete Buildings, Wales.—A_ corre- 
spondent says :—‘* It is worth while to visit the 
farmstead of Dolmalinny, in the parish of 
Tregynon, to inspect the farm buildings erected 
thereon by the Hon. H. Hanbury Tracy. When 
you enter the farmyard, you come to a range of 
cow buildings built of 12-in. concrete, the roof 
of which is made of concrete slabs, 3} in. thick, 
the rafters T form, 12 ft. long, without any tie- 
beam. The ground on which the building is 
erected being very unlevel, the interior is all 
arched, so that the cow-house and calves’ kit 
stand on arches underneath, which are intended 
for young cattle. The Bing core, Bwsy, and 
stalls are all concrete; in fact, the cows are tied 
to a concrete wall, the floors being all of the 
same material. The next building which will 
meet your attention is a stable for five horses 
erected of, and covered with, concrete. This 
building is on arches; the space underneath is 
intended for rcots, &c. The manger is made of 
concrete, which, under the new system of feeding 
horses with damped provender is much preferable 
to wood. In the same range as the stable are 
the barn, the cartsheds with granary over, which 
are all of concrete, even to the barn floor and 
the division of the ‘bay.’ The cart-houses are 
arched, and the granary floor is of concrete, 
so that it is impossible for rats and mice, which 
are the pests of such places, to enter.” 


Lectures, Working Men’s College.—The 
programme for the current term shows that the 
following lectures, free to all members of the 
College and Adult School, will be delivered :— 
Saturday, March 12, “Sir John Falstaff,’ by 
the Rev. LI. D. Bevan, LL.B. ; March 19 and 26, 
April 2 and 9, “Crystals,” by Mr. N. S. 
Maskelyne, M.A.; April 23 (not settled) ; 
April 30, the “ Science of Language,” by Mr. 
Richard Morris; May 7, the “ Theory of Proportion 
the Basis of all Formative Science ;” and May 14, 
the ‘‘ Science of Education as Founded on the 
Theory of Proportion.—The Education of the 
Workman,” by Mr. W. Cave Thomas. 


St. Silas’s New Schools, Islington.—A 
public meeting has been held to celebrate the 
completion of the new schools belonging to 
St. Silas’s district. The schools are situated in 
@ neighbourhood where they are much required. 
They are calculated to hold 650 children. The 
basement floor is intended for the infants’ school, 
the floor above for the boys, and the top story 
for the girls. The schools are fitted up with 
Class-rooms, lavatories, and other conveniences. 





Roman Wall, near Kustendje.—At the 
last meeting of the Newcastle Society of Auti- 
quaries a letter was read from Mr. Henry Cullen, 
a physician at Kustendje, giving a detailed de- 
scription of Trajan’s Wall, which, he said, began 
at the edge of the cliff, about a mile distant 
from the town of Kustendje to the west, and ran 
across the country to Rasora. Like the Roman 
wall, it went up hill and down dale. It hadnow 
nearly disappeared, having been grubbed up by 
the Tartars for building purposes; but at the 
time when he first went to the place it was very 
extensive. It was about 6 ft. wide, and built of 
blocks of stone from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in length, and 
from 13 ft. to 2 ft. wide. To the north of the 
wall, at about 100 ft. distant, and running 
parallel with the wall at an equal distance, was 
a rampart of earth still in good preservation, the 
slopes being defined, but no stone work being 
visible. At a short distance from the cliff there 
were the outlying walls visible of what must 
have been a large fortified building, about 100 
yards; and about a mile distant from that, on 
the western side of the wall, was another such 
building. The writer’s opinion was that the 
wall was not built by Trajan at all, but by Con- 
stantine. These ruins would seem toimply that 
the foe the fortifications had to defend the inha- 
bitants from was to come from the Danube and 
the districts about its mouth, and that led him 
to the belief that the wall had been erected by 
Constantine to defend Kustendje,—the ancient 
Tomi,—against the Scythians and other bar- 
barians. 


Wurtemberg Schools of Industrial Art. 
After the Great Exhibition of 1851, drawing 
classes were added to all primary schools in 
Wurtemberg, in order to furnish manufacturers 
to compete with those of France. At first these 
schools were gratuitous, but it was soon found 
that attendance would be more regular if the 
parents of the children were required to con- 
tribute to the expenses in proportion to their 
means. The fees imposed vary from one shilling 
to one pound per annum. The teachers are, as 
far as possible, selected from amongst those 
workmen and employers belonging to the prin- 
cipal trades in each town who have themselves 
previously attended similar classes; the work- 
men thus transformed into teachers do not quit 
their ordinary occupations, but are paid at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. per hour for the lessons which 
they give. AtGeisslinger there is a class with 
180 pupils, under the direction of a mason or 
bricklayer. In many towns employers have so 
highly appreciated the instruction given in these 
classes that they themselves send their young 
workmen and apprentices to attend them. It 
has been found that artists of acknowledged 
talent have not succeeded so well as artisans in 
the conduct of these classes. Great attention 
has been paid to the provision of copies and 
models for these special schools, which include 
lithographs, plaster casts, and wooden models. 
Collections of these were shown at the Universal 
Exhibitions, in London in 1862, and in Paris in 
1867. 


Houses Unfit for Human Habitation. — 
A number of summonses as to a pestiferous 
neighbourhood have been heard at the Woolton 
Petty Sessions. The summonses were issued at 
the instance of the Wavertree Local Board, 
against owners of property in Rose-lane, Waver- 
tree, for permitting a nuisance to exist on their 
premises, the said nuisance being described in 
the summonses as “ an offensive cesspool, 
accumulation of water and sewage, soil saturated 
with sewage, and offensive sewage overflowing 
into the adjoining premises, arising from de- 
fective drainage and want of paving.” Evidence 
for and against was heard, and the magistrates 
having consulted together for a short time, Mr. 
Gibson said they had come to the unanimous 
conclusion that the houses were unfit for habita- 
tion. Their decision, therefore, was that these 
houses be closed until the nuisance was abated. 


The Visitation and Relief of the Poor. 
Mr. Henry Pownall, the chairman of the Middle. 
sex magistrates, has issued a pamphlet advo- 
cating some important reforms in connexion with 
the visitation and relief of the poor. Herecom- 
mends a much greater distinction to be made, 
in poor-houses, between the aged poor and the 
able-bodied, and that greater facilities should be 
permitted for the relatives and friends of the 
former to visit and bring them presents. He 
also recommends, with us, that the poor-rates 
should be raised by national taxation in equable 
proportions, and that the laws of settlement 
should be altered. 


The Liverpool Gas Company’s New 
Offices.—The erection of the new office buildings 
required by the Liverpool Gas Company, in con- 
sequence of their present premises in Newington, 
having been purchased for the central railway 
station, has just been commenced by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Jones & Son, of Liverpool. 
Some time ago the Gas Company purchased from 
the corporation the building in Cornwallis-street, 
formerly occupied as the Public Offices, together 
with adjoining land, the entire area being up- 
wards of an acre; and it is on a portion of this 
land that the company’s new buildings are about 
to be erected. The designs for the new edifices, 
which will occupy about 1,160 square yards, 
have been furnished by Messrs. Lucey & Littler, 
architects; and the works will be carried out 
under their superintendence. The main eleva- 
tion of the building, which is in Italian style, 
will front Duke-street. The interior will be very 
large and commodious, and will contain every 
requisite for carrying on the business of the com- 
pany. Next year the railway company take pos- 
session of the Newington premises. 


Dock Extension.—A fine dock, in extension 
of the East and West India Company’s system, 
was opened at Poplar last Saturday. The river 
from Blackwall to Limehouse describes a horse- 
shoe curve, and the South Dock (by which name 
the new property is to be known) runs in a 
straight line from point to point. There are 33 
acres of water in the new dock, and four pairs of 
gates, through which entrance can be obtained 
from either end. The main lock is 300 ft. long, 
55 ft. wide, and 30 ft. depth at high tide, and it 
leads in the first place to a basin of six acres in 
extent. Onthe north, or export side, there is a 
mile and a quarter of quay frontage, with six- 
teen jetties. The total length of quay is three 
miles, Warehouses are built, or building; two 
of them for the storing of jute, and others for tea, 
coffee, rice, &c. A railway, bringing the dock 
into connexion with all parts of the country, will 
be laid down along the quay. After luncheon, 
the chairman of the Hast and West India Dock 
Company, Mr. Kemshead, incidentally stated 
thatthe company had been in existence seventy 
years, during which time three docks, represent- 
ing something like 80 acres of water, had been 
opened. Mr. Hawkshaw complimented Mr. 
Wythes, the contractor, upon the good quality of 
the work. 


Accidents.—The wall on the side of Main- 
street, Rotherham, abutting on Mr. Nightingale’s 
garden, is of considerable depth, aud the pres- 
sure upon it from the great traffic along this 
thoroughfare has proved too much for its 
strength. A portion of the wall, perhaps to the 
extent of some t2n or twelve yards in length, 
and to a considerable depth, as well as part of 
the pathway, have given way and fallen into 
Mr. Nightingale’s garden. The wall, we believe, 
was built by the South Yorkshire Railway and 
River Dun Company.——The ruins of the old 
Manor at Sheffield are now rapidly crumbling 
away. During the past few weeks considerable 
portions of the wall have fallen, and other and 
still larger portions are expected at any moment 
to follow them. The old structure is of historical 
interest.——The Italian papers contain par- 
ticulars of a melancholy accident which has just 
taken place at Sienna. A meeting was being 
held of a working men’s benefit society, at which 
about 300 members were present. On a sudden 
the floor of the room gave way, and nearly all 
the persons present fell with it to the floor 
beneath. More than eighty were injured, twenty 
of them severely, and two were killed. 


A Pailing Court.—Business in the Supreme 
Court at Hong Kong was brought to a rather 
sudden termination on January 11. According 
to the Times of India, after the judge had taken 
his seat, a report was handed to him from the 
chief engineer, saying that the building was un- 
safe. The judge, we are told, at once adjourned 
the court sine die, remarking that he did not 
wish to listen to any long arguments on the re- 
port, but would take it as proved. O! wise 
young judge! 

Value of Property in Leeds.—The free- 
hold house and shop occupied by the late Mr. 
Cross, bookseller, Commercial-street, was offered 
lately for sale. The premises have a frontage of 
43% ft. to Commercial-street, and cover an area 
of 114square yards. They were knocked down 
to Mr. Wedderburn, of Moor Allerton, for the sum 
of 2,9201., being at the rate of about 25/. 12s. per 
square yard. In 1860—eractly ten years ago— 





this property was bought for 1,0801. 
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Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Or- 
phan Corporation.—The annual meeting of 
this institution was held on the 7th inst., at 
the London Tavern; Sir Joseph Causton in the 
chair. Mr. Hodson, the secretary, read the re- 
port, from which it appeared that there were 
now seventy-eight pensioners upon the fund. 
The twenty almshouses were all occupied, and 
five orphans were now in charge of the corpora- 
tion, and placed out at boarding-school. The 
litigation respecting the bequest left by the late 
Mr. Biggs for granting annuities to decayed 
printers or their widows had been closed, and 
the committee of the corporation who were the 
medium through which the annuities were 
granted, had received the sum of 3,8101. from 
the Court of Chancery. The total income of the 
Pension Society for the year had been 2,5321., 
and, including 1,0531. paid to pensioners, 7001. 
invested, and 2561. transferred to the Almshouse 
fund, the expenditure had been 2,8641., leaving 
a balance of 1681. The invested fund was now 
13,3241. The legacy of 2,0001. from Mr. Wright, 
and the subscriptions of 1,000l. for building a 
new wing to the Almshouse at Wood-green, had 
been invested. 


The Fund for Archeological Excava- 
tions at Rome.—The treasurer’s report, July 1 
to December 31, 1869, hasbeen issued in a printed 
form. It gives a list of the discoveries made, 
and says in conclusion :— 

“The ‘Roman Exploration Fund’ is now a British | 
Fund, in which name we include our American cousins, 
and the other descendants of the British race in the 
colonies ; and we hope to show that the British race can | 
do es much for the cause of history as the French and the | 
Germans have done and are doing. We cannot indeed | 


compete with the noble work of the Emperor of the | 


French, in buying the land and leaving the excavations | 
open : ‘that could only be done by the Government, who | 
could easily make a second Pompeii in the southern part | 


of Rome. We cannot expect such discoveries to be made | 
every year, but we hope to confirm and prove what we 
have discovered, and to be able at the end of the season to | 
give a good account of our stewardship.” 

The subscription list for the half-year amounts | 
to 5581. 2s.; there was a deficit on July 1 of | 
1221.; and the balance on hand, January 1, 1870, | 
was 4351, 19a, | 


Zondon Labourers’ Dwellings Society | 
(Zimited).—At the seventeenth half-yearly | 
general meeting of the company, held last 
Monday,—Mr. Richard Foster in the chair,—the | 
report of the directors for the six months ending 
December 31st was presented and adopted, and 
the usual dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per | 
annum, free of income-tax, was declared. The) 
capital of the society now amounts to 42,2001, | 
the sinking fund (for the redemption of the| 
leasehold property of the society) to 1,3501., and | 
the reserve fund (for the equalisation of divi. | 
dends, or extraordinary expenses) to 4,0931. Of | 
this last sum 2,0001. are deposited at interest, in | 
order to provide the means of purchasing tem- 
porarily at par any shares that a member may | 
from unforseen circumstances wish to realise. | 





Pier and Promenade, Portobelle, near 
Edinburgh. — The Portobello Pier Company | 
have accepted jointly the tenders lodged by 
Mr. J. Waddell, contractor, Bathgate, and 
Messrs. John Stewart & Son, engineers and 
ironfounders, Irvine, for the construction of the 
new pier. The estimates include tke erection 
of a large saloon on the jetty, at the seaward 
extremity of the pier. Fourteen offers were 
lodged—seven for the pier and seven for the 
saloon—including tenders from some first-class 
engineering firms in England. The conjoint 
estimates amount to upwards of 6,0001., and 
the total outlay in connexion with the pier will 
be met, it is anticipated, by the capital autho- 
rised to be raised by the company, viz., 7,0001. 


Death from Gas Water.—Last week the 
bodies of a man, his wife, and three children 
were taken to the Central Police-station at Hull. 
The man was the captain of the “keel” Sarah | 
of Goole, and had been taking in gas-water at 
the Central Gasworks. The fumes from the 
gas-water proved fatal to the whole family. The 
mother called out to the husband that one of 
the children was dying ; he went to see, and in 
ten minutes all were found dead inthe cabin. It 
is only when some shockingly immediate result 
such as this comes before the public that people 
will believe that what is invisible may never- 
theless kill. 


Surveyor to the Kingston Highway 
Board.—Mr. James Bateman, late an officer 
under the Islington Local Board, has been 
elected surveyor to the Kingston Highway 
Board district. 





The Royal Society.—Sir Edward Sabire, 
the president, has given his first conversazione 
this season, at Burlington House, when a large 
number of distinguished persons were present. 
The visitors began to arrive at nine o’clock, and 
were received by the president, attended by the 
vice-presidents and principal officers of the 
society,—Dr. W. A. Miller (treasurer), Dr. 
Sharpey and Professor Stokes (secretaries), and 
Professor W. H. Miller (foreign secretary), in 
the entrance saloon. The several rooms thrown 
open were filled with a great many models of 
inventions and instruments relating to improve- 
ments in science. 

Fire, and Destruction of Workmen’s 
Tools, &c.—A destructive fire occurred on 
Saturday, the 5th inst., on the premises of Mr. 
W. F. Stanley, mathematical instrument manu- 
facturer. Fortunately it extended to the cabinet 
workshops only ; but the tools of eight workmen 
were destroyed, as well as several hundred 
instrument cases, cabinet work in hand, anda 
large quantity of material. 

Marbles from Vermont, U.S.—Onr atten- 
tion has been called to some fine specimens of 
richly-veined marble from quarries on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, in the State of Vermont, 
having direct water communication by the 
Hudson River with New York. They were 
exhibited at the Institute of Architects, by Mr. 
A. Mason, of Russeli-road, Kensington, and are 





worth attention. 


New Lighthouse at Port Said. — The 
Egyptian Government, in order to better protect 
ships entering Port Said for the Suez Canal, 
have just constructed a lighthouse at the en- 
trance to the port. The new light is a flashing 
one, flashing every three seconds, and the 
illuminating apparatus is electric of the firat 
class. The tower, which is built of sand and 
cement, is of a light grey colour. 

The Halifax Workhouse Infirmaries.— 
The new infirmaries at the Halifax workhouse 
have been inaugurated by a grand banquet, given 
by the chairman of the Board. The new in- 
firmaries are erected on the pavilion plan, and 
provide accommodation for 72 males and 72 
females. 

Surveyor to the Board of Works.—It will 
be seen in our advertising columns that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works propose to elect a 
surveyor to deal with questions under the 
Building Act, line of frontage, and so forth, at a 
salary of 2501. per annum, rising gradually to 
3001. 

The late Mr. Moses, Engraver.—The 
Times obituary records the death of the eminent 
engraver, Mr. Henry Moses, on the 28th of 
February, at his residence, Lincoln Villa, Cowley, 
Middlesex, aged 88 years and 9 months. 








TENDERS. 


For building an infirmary for the Guardians of St. 
cong eee. Mr, Andrew Wilson, architect :— 
i 


Ml csuaecuaseuweva tents slecseseunstennees 21,725 0 0O 
MEMES cous coh eavenelscaouauavssonassoese 20,233 0 0 
PROUND copsvasendtnntcessevcctosvonatese 20,119 0 0 
Holmes ,...... ivaassssuspessagecesesnke 19,690 0 0 
MR MRID on ceceisubonacanourceexaveoees 19,645 0 0 
H. & J. JOWNStOn ....ccccccccscrece 19,250 0 0 
PRR SOS, ccronerscsnssesvocssecceees 19,194 0 0 
RIOREG TG SDD i ycceseiscuavesenscssieneee 19,124 0 O 
PE cas sccsarcessovnnsecccsesousesa . 18,991 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ..........cccceeee 18950 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ceecesesseee 18,900 0 0 
MUMENION con vasecsubavsciaseinabobvocanssd 18,757 0 0 
RMI Oe MOBO... ci sescacseescessseos 18,746 0 0 
Ennor (accepted) ..........sssseeee 18,720 0 0 





For new fever wards, Hungerford Union, Berks. Mr, 


J. H. Money, architect. Quaatities not supplied :— 


PEE sosnccuatessisiquanscceocaduostesete £698 811 
PMEIOE. - cccevsbuvevsyscestseuavecencusestce - 67310 0 
RANNID: icnckicihacedubasnnseeseubonsucssmenne . 664 0 0 
BOE: Seapapabiansnsncseanorpsessinessensncpes 6l1l 0 0 
RAINES: occcsccouccessevescagoveveynevens 610 0 0 





For rebuilding No.,79, North-road, Brighton, for Mr. 







Spencer Weston. Mr, J. Dallimore, architect. Quan- 

tities supplied :— 
Garbutt ....00000..,000 .. £675 0 0 
Parsons (too late) «. 647 0 0 
BIEL «.conccsoverteres 645 0 0 
Barnes 630 0 0 
Gates .... 625 0 0 
PAOMOWET, ocssivsdsrconseseess 570 0 0 
Blackmoor (accepted) ..........e0008 512 9 5% 





For premises at Witham, for Messrs. Johns. Mr, Chas. 
Pertwee, architect :— 





WIBED  cassacsncescenseasorcoonscovecss oe £1,260 10 0 
ce SEERA . 1,04 0 0 
IED accdecascebeuscuocsbiurubiokereece ° 930 0 0 
Gozsett ....0cc008 eonecnnes: Seneca woe §6€698L0908 0 0 
REID os caveeeescsscasecehcaasuneecen 850 0 0 
RIO A THON: . ccescvosevseraseacesereoe 833 10 0 
PROMI ss scnncccsesvecvsssasenvcveseccgsens 830 0 0 
SREY, ws vcoctnvenscdisvehvaanionctoces 800 0 0 
SI GUROES 6 5s.cscssinveacsescisccscdenn ewe 730 0 0 
Crabb & Letch ....ccccccccoes eeteoess . 7800 


For enlargement of Orsett Union House. Mr, Chas, 


























Pertwee, architect :— 
Hall £2,109 2 0 
Larkin 1,965 0 0 
Fergusson 1,900 0 0 
Clements 1,850 0 0 
Brown 1,844 0 0 
Place 1,829 0 0 
INIGHGDEELO ccccssscsvescessssssessesse  0LS 0/0 
PTIDURIT:, sevscsesccsscscssdecevscnescons | L,0ee OO 
Blake 770 0 0 
Davep » 1,700 0 0 
VIGOR cccsscccescsses seacsane ssteccesss. eee @ 





For building four houses at Westgate Bay, near Mar- 
gate. Mr. C. N. Beazley, architect :— 











Smith & Swain ..........006 a0 £3,160 0 O 
Gascoigne & Goddard ... we 3,075 QO O 
BOND .ccceee 3,000 0 0 
Wigmore 2,500 0 0 
Whittaker ... 2,250 0 0 








For new wings to Old Ealing House Girls’ Refuge. 
Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, architects :—j 








Sharpington & Cole.........00000 £2,303 0 0 
Nightingale 2,182 0 0 
MOM Os <sccaccscccksaceseonsseese . 2,176 0 0 
Carter & Son........0. eedacceseteeeoess, 12g0nn © 0 
Scrivener & White ....cc.ccccoocsree 2,043 0 O 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 1,877 0 0 





For detached residence, No, 3, on the Yew Bank Estate, 
Kenley, Surrey. Mr. Charles Rutley, architect. Quan. 
tities by Messrs. H. Blackwell and F, Kutley :— 

















Suffolk Facing 

Extra, 

TROGIN: csascecdescecapessencctscssese@Oh,OOO coors De 
LO eee cevat, “GAD anaes . 40 
Btnines: A BOM c.ccccccccsccseces Agh4O 000 35 
GOCAIMAN ecccccccesccees aeccsese SE das . 385 
il secasdevounscsatshecdessacds SEAM J vcnses 24 
FROGKIOT sccccscscsesscteses er | 
BGRUIO scisccestisnassiscscesénscesce CGEE ane 33 
DIOR ccsscesese apastucsaasie es: <a 
Gover ...00000 pecanessaesesecscoseas AGMED cwsses . 40 
MUNUIA. ccasccuncchcseurecccucosstans. Baten weace . 28 
Pesket & Taylor cacese) He 
Harrison & Edwards BGO scccce OO 
Blackmore .. 1,495 .. 16 
Furgison.,, DMD cscs, 
SPCOUEIB  obhasconssasasucavecasies ‘cies. DERE seenne O00 

For new station at Hackney, for the North London 
Railway Company :— 

Baylis & Ramage .......s0.ec00008 £15,600 0 0 
SnOWOND .es.cccecee euneneeswaen soe 15,495 0 O 
TEED Sevnicasecnes ocoushosyves soos 18,950 0 O 
Myers & Son .......00068 siveesectems ee DG 
Gill & Fairbrother........... src cea @ 0 
Mansfield & Price..... ecsbasdeces « 13,372 0 @ 
BURT ROAM sncscscedscccesscesces . 13,369 0 0 
MATEY cccvassuncasccsvnesesesvesi wee, Jae CO CO 
URIENE. “cossnvsdedenstueseuuntesctessuvs 12,970 0 0 
| sksohnenseanee vee 12,910 0 O 
PIORITNOM ssccoccossscheseccsondecenen . 12,580 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ........ sensneones 12,494 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........0000048 12,350 0 0 
PORT Y- A GO vssessccesececascee sictccecs canoe 0 0 
AIRCON sssntsaccnssonescacsascss anise Jauee O O 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co........ pauases 12,000 0 0 
GMS  citsorsaw aeeodasraeinante sssse Lies & @ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lime Kilns.—Can any of your subscribers inform us the proper 
way to construct a draw or running lime-kiln ? 

M. C.—G. M.—W. M. P.—T. W.—F. W.—H. P. P.—J. B.—8. L.— 
W. Y.—D. H.—C. C. H.—E. H. W. D—J. CO. T.-A. H.—3. F.8.— 
L. H.—E. B. F.—J. V.—C, P.—H. & A.--Mr. P.—J. H.3.—F.G@. W. 
—M. U.—W. 8,—W. A.—A. B.—W. ©. T.—A. B.—J. D. D. (wo will 
find an opportunity to print it if sent).—W. R. P. (mistake of pro- 
posing to build on portion of the Holborn Circus has been pointed 
out in our pages).—Student (we cannot now discuss the value or 
otherwise of Free-Trade. The questiou is settled).—B. (land sur- 
veyor’s charges are regulated by ci t We know of no 
recognised scale).—W. C. A. (aext week).—P. B. H, (next week).— 
A Student (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must b3 accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Mannufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published, price 22. by post, 2s. 2d. 


EPORT on TRAMWAYS in the 
METROPOLIS. 
by WILLIAM BOOTH SCOTT, C.K. Chief surveyor to the Vestry of 
St. Pancras, &c, 
Lendon : VACHER & SON3, 29, Parliament-street ; 
H. MITCHENSR, Eversholt-street, Oakley-equare, N.W. 


Just published, Royal 4to. Ornamental Cloth, 12. 163. 


NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. Forty- 


five Views and Plans of recently erected Mansions, Private 
bh » F ge-Houses, Farm-Houses, Lodges, and Cottages, 
with the actual Cost of each, and a Practical Treatise on House 


& py WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PAKKER & CO, 
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Presivent. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
Wire-Presitents, 
THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. | THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY. 
THE VERY REY. THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Council, 
8. E. ANTROBUS, ESQ. F.S.A. G. GODWIN, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. LEWIS POCOCK, BSQ. F.S.A. 
HENRY BAKER, ESQ. PETER GRAHAM, ESQ. J. ANDERSON ROSE, ESQ. F.B.S.L. 
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J. W. BUTTERWORTH, ESQ. F.S.A. JOHN MARTIN, ESQ. PROFESSOR WESTMACOTT, R.A. F.R.S. 
B. B. CABBELL, ESQ. F.R.S. THEODORE MARTIN, ESQ. F.G.S. 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D. F.L.S. CHARLES MAYHEW, ESQ. THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
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LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F.S.A. 70, Gower-street. 
EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, Esq. F.S.A. 14, Kensington Palace-gardens. 
Assistant Secretary. 
THOMAS SIMONS WATSON, Esq. B.A. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE 31st MARCH, INSTANT. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER of ONE GUINEA will receive, 
BESIDES A CHANCE OF A PRIZE AT THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 
IN APRIL, 


A VOLUME of TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, of 


HEREWARD THE WAKE, 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Drawn by HENRY C. SELOUS. Engraved by C. G. LEWIS. 

















THE PRIZES INCLUDE 


THE RIGHT TO SELECT A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 


STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN; 


REDUCED COPIES IN BRONZE OF THE NELSON COLUMN; 
MEDALLION INKSTANDS IN BRONGE; 


SILVER MEDALS; 
And other Works, all produced exclusively for the Society. 





A LARGE PAPER COPY (INDIA PROOFS) OF THE ANNUAL WORK, WITH FIVE CHANCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION, FOR 
FIVE GUINEAS. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Marcn 12, 1870. 








Just published, in one volume, elezantly bound in clo‘h, 12. 11s. 6d, 
RNESt GEORGE’S SKETCHES, 


GERMAN and SWISS; being actual Transfere, by Cowell’s 
Anasta'ic Process, of the Origins! Pen-aud-Ink Drawings of Forty- 
five pivtureeque Views in Nuremberg, Cologae, Wiirzburg, Coblentz, 
Prague, Bile, Lucerne, Thunne, Berne, Lausanne, &c. with short 
descriptive text by the Artist. 

London: W. M. THOMP<ON, 48, Pall-mall, and 20, Cockspur- 
street, 





Just published, with fine stzel portrait of E. J. Reed, esq. Chief 
Constructor of Her Muajesty’s Navy, &c. Prics 5s. cloth. 


, | YHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART. 1870. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Author of “ Cuciosities of Science,” &c. 

“ This excellent little handbook to the chief scientific discoveries 
of the past year fully maintains its reputation.”—Atheneum, 
Feb. 19, 1870. 

*,* For sets of this valuable series, see advertisement below. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


and ART. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, sets from 1861 to 1870, with 
an extra vol. 1862 (11 vols, in all), will be supplied. post-free, for 
42s. if urdered direct from the publishers, Post-office Orders to be 
made payable to 

LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


What itis. With all Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, 
and several Cures of it. Ia Three Partitions. A New Edition, cor- 
— eariched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. 

London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 


E 
OMPLETE (THE) GARDENER, or 
Calendar of Work to be done in every Month of the Year, 
By THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 
To which is added a Treatise on Drawing-room Gardening, War- 
dian Cases, and Fern Culture, by GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. 12mo. 


cloth, 5s, 
GARDENER’S (THE) POCKET JOURNAL. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 
With a Treatise on Vrawing-room Gardening, by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S8. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-laue, Cheapride. 





Foolecap 8vo, cloth 


» 2s. 
HE LAW of KINDNESS, in Thirteen 
Chapters. 

By the REV. W. G. MONTGOMERY. 

The Sixth Edition, enlarged, with a Memoir of the late Mrs, 
ELIZABE!H FRY, by the late JOSEPH JOHN QURNEY, a Supple- 
meLtary Chapter, Notes, &c, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REWSTER’S (SIR DAVID) LETTERS 


on NATURAL MAGIv, With Introductory Chapters on the 
Being aud Faculties of Man, and the latest additiunal Phenomena 
of Natural Magic. 
By J. A. SMITH, same: * of a Treatise on the Structure of 


atter, &c, 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


EWETSON & THEXTON send Free 

by Post an Iliustrated Priced Catalogue of their CABINET 

FURNITURE, as adapted for the entire furnishing of genteel resi- 

dencer, Bedroom Furniture in porcelain colours, &c.—HEWEISON 

& THEXTON, Mavufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-court- 
road, N.B, (Nearly opposite the Chapel), London, W. 


KK ELLY’s PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICE-ROOK ; er, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and an 
Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Construction 
of Buildings, Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an Architzct of 
eminence, assis by several experienced Measuring Surveyors 
Tilusirated aud exeim plified by _ — and numerous Wovd- 

i Royal 8vo, price 83, neatly boun 
tna y Published by T. KELLY, Paternoster row ; SIMPKIN & 
MARSHALL; avd may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, new Kditions in Quarto, of the following 


sti hitectural Works :— 
1. PETER ’NICHOLSON’S - PRACTICAL 


& INERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
CS baer a new and complete System of Lines, for the 
Use of Workmen, fouaded on Geometrical and Mechanical Princi- 
pies. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s, ; containing upwards of 120 
Steel Plates, and nusvereus Woodcut Diagrams. 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED. 
GOLD) both plain aud ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
Byetem of Lines for Stone-cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 
Form ation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new Designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &c. ; and a Description of the various Materials employed. Tea 

rts at containing upwards of Ninety Steel 


Parts at 3+. or in at 
Plates, and numerous cuts, 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of yen yg maa 
TURE; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Execut- 
ing them in the purest style, including an Historical [rae ye of 
Gothic Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of Ooe Hundred Steel 
Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including nume- 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at 3s. or in boards, 36s. 


- 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
8. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with 
Direction for Building, and the estimated cost of each edifice, Twelve 
Parts at 3. or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Ssctions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses,Gas Works, Markets, aud 
ot] er Buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect. 
B au’ fuily engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 32s. boards. 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT. 
ER’S GUIDE, containing a Series of Lesigns for Decorating Apart- 
ments-with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Architecture. 
By H. W. and A. ARROWSMITG, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32s. 


e 

7.The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Liws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig. 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W.M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3:. or iu boards, 328. , 

The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, comprehending 
Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes emvloyed in 
every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Illustrated 
by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has deve- 
loped many of the important facts since the first publication, in 1835, 
of the Encyclopw tia. The inventions and discoveries resently made 
have engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as the value 
of each was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- 
pared. By the s-lection of new articles, and care in the revision of 
old ones, this edition has now become systematically enriched ; 80 
that it may be received as fully and faithfully expressing “ the exist- 
ing state of Engineering and Mechanism, adapted to the wants of 
Practical Men.” Iu two large 8vo. vols. cluth lettered, price 303, 














\ ANTED, a few LESSONS on the 


LEVEL and THEODOLITE.—Address, by letter, toK. Mr. 
Borne, Bookseller, 119, London-wall. 


O the PUBLIC.—PLANS of a proposed 


. WE3LEYAN CHAPEL, at Hornsey, may be viewed at the 
Office of Mr. W. P. TAYLOR, Architecs and Surveyor, Horasey. 


DECORATION. 
XTERNAL or INTERNAL PAINTING 


and DECORATING Tastefully Executed, iv either French or 
Ita‘ian style, by 
8IGNOR GALLI, 89, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c, 


ARTNER WANTED in the above Busi- 
ness, established thirty-five years. Stock low, coming in easy 
Tilness the sole cause.—For particulars apply to G., REYNOLDS, 

Thatcham, near Newbury, Berks. 
PUR- 


ARTNERSHIP, AGENCY, or 

CHASE of a BUSINESS, not a Builder’s, WANTED, where 

a@ connexion amongst large Buyers, and a small but increasing 

capital, would bring in a fair and safe return,—Address, 689, Office 
of *‘ The Builder.” 


RCHITECTURE—WANTED, an 


IMPROVER.—Adcress, Messrs, SEARLE & SON, 4, Blooms- 
bury-place, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING, 
and LEVELLING.—Address, C. 47, London Wall, E.C. 




















FOREMEN SMITHS, 


TO 
ANTED, a thoroughly competent Man 


to take the general charge of FIREMEN and FITTERS, 
Should be conversant with Gas-fittiag aud Bsll-hsagiag.—Apply by 
letter, stating age, past emp'oymant, re‘erences, and wages required 5 
to HART, SON, PEARD, & CO. Wych-street, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT io a 


Surveyor’s Office at seaside. Perspective essential and 
quantities desirable. Applicants to enclose small scrap of drawing, 
aud state age, experience, and salary, which must be only moderate, 
to HENRY BLOMFIELD, Keq. Post-vffica, Ramsgate. 








TO GRAINERS. 


ANTED, an experienced WORKMAN, 


for a Constancy. One whoisa writer preferred.—Apply to 
SMITH BROTHERS, Northampton. 


\ ANTED, an APPRENTICE, as an 

ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTOR. — Apply to Mr. JAQURT, 
Marble and Stone Art Works, Stanford-street, Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
and 24, Vincent-rquare, 8. W. 


ANTED, a steady, industrious FORE- 
MAN, for a PLUMBER’s, HOUSE DECORATOR’S, and 
JOBBING BUSINESS. One who can assist in the management of 
ditto, take out quantities and dimensions.—Apply by letter, stating 
wages, where last employed, to TRADE, Lawless’s Library, Philpot- 


lane, 
ORKING FOREMAN to a HOUSE 


DECORATOR.—WANTED, a Man of thoroughly practical 
experience as above. A knowledge of plumbiog mecessary, and 
graining desirable.— Apply, by letter, stating age, qualifizations, and 
wages required, to H. 8. 15, Surrey-square, Old Kent-rvadi, 














BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


TO 
(TLDERE, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job, Materials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary. 


OLBORN UNION—CLERK of 


WORKS.—WANTED, a thoroughly efficient CLERK of 
Works, to superintend the erection of a block of buildings at St. 
Luke’s Workhouse, City-road. Salary 2U. 10s. per week. Applica- 
tions, stating age and former engagements, accompapied with testi- 
monials, not more than three, to be sent in to this Office, not later 
than the 15th day of MARCH instant, addressed to the Guardians 
of the Holborn Union, marked outside “ Application for Clerk of 
Works.”—Further particulars may be obtained by application to 

Mr. ENELL, Architect, 36, Chancery-lane.—By order, 
E. W. JAMES, Cleik to the Guardians. 
Clerk’s Office, Workhouse, Gray’s-inn-road, 


March 2nd, 1870. 
ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 


To ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works REQUIRE the services of a SURVEYOR in the 
department of the Superintending Architect, to parfurm the duties 
connected with applications and questions arising under the Build- 
ing Acts, and under the clauses of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Acts relating to lives of froutage of bu'Ildings, and the formation 
of streets. Candid.tes fur the appointment must be duly qualified 
as architects and suiveyors, and should possess experience of officia 1 
business. The salary will bs 2502. a year, increasiog by annual instal - 
ments of 102, until it reaches 3002. A statement of the duties to be 
pe: furmed, and any other information required, may be obtained on 
application in the Superintending Architect’s Department at this 
Office betweeh the hours of NINE a.m. and FOUR p.m. or on 
SATURDAYS between the hours of NINE am. and TWO p.m. 
Application in writing, stating the age of the candidate, and accom- 
panied by testimonials and evidence of competency, should be 
addressed to the Clerk of the Board. No application willbe received 
after TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY, the 16th iost.—By order, 

JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 

Spring-gardens, 8th March, 1870. 


UPIL.— An ENGINEERING and LAND 


SURVEYOR, who also has a public appointment at Great 
Grimsby, bas a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium 
required.—Addrees, X. Y. Z, Mr. Eden’s, Bookseller, Great Grimsby . 


T. MARY, ISLINGTON.—HIGHWAYS 


DEPARTMENT.—The Vestry being about to APPOINT a 
FOREMAN of ROADS f:r the North-Eastern District of the Parish, 
at the weekly wages of 30s. the Highways Committee will meet at 
the VESTRY OFFICES, in Upper street, on WEDNESDAY, the 
23rd instant, at HALF-PAST NINE o’clock in the Morning, to re- 
ceive applications from candidates, Applications, in the applicants’ 
haudwi.ting, togéther with testimonials, to be sent to the Vestry- 
offices not later than the 22nd inst. Information as to the duties 
may be obtained, at this Office, of Mr. H. CORMACK, from TEN till 
ELEVEN o’c'ock a.m. up to the 22ad instant. Candidates to be in 
attendance at the Meeting of the Committee. The Vestry will not 
allow any travelling or other expenses to any of the candidates, 

JOHN LAYTON, Vestry Clerk, 
Vestry-offices, Upper-street, Islington, N. 10:h March, 1870. 


PAIN.—The SERVICES of any one 


knowing Spani:h thoroughly are required. If with a know- 
ee of evgineering preferred. — Address, 743, Otfice of “ The 
uilder.” 


(MBER TRADE. — EAST and WEST 


COAST.—1RAVELLER WANTED.—Preference given t» one 
with a good connexion in Yorkshire snd Mi‘land Counties, also in 
Wales, and accustomed to sell Baltic woods chiefly, also mahogany. 
Nove need apply but those of undoubtedly good ch terand ab lity, 
to whom an adequate salary,‘would be given.— Address, with refer- 
euces and all particulars, R. H. D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the Country, for a perma- 

uency, a c.mpetent BUILDEn’S CLERK and ASt1STANT. 

Must be a good boukkeeper, accouatant, and draught-man, able to 

take off quantities, set out and measure up wurk in all the branchss, 

and have a thorough knowledge of the trade, Good refercnces will 

Po required.—Address, stating term:, to C. B, Post-office, Ongar, 
issex. 





























TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND DECORATORS. 


. ° . 
W ANTED, a thoroughly practical Man, in 

the above branches,as a WORKING FOREMAN. Must 
be highly respectable, steady, active, persevering, aud well used to 
management, None other need apply. The highest references will 
be required. A country man preferred.—Apply, stating wages, 
age, &c. to E. M. Post-office, Abingdon, Berks. 


i 10 JOURNEYMEN GLASS STAINERS. 


ANTED, a FEW GOOD HANDS.— 


Apply to JAMES BALLANTINE & SON, Edinburgh. 








CARPENTERS, 


TO 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE.—A Gentle- 
man is desrous of PLACING a YOUTH, aged 16, and who 
has already served two years in a workshop with a carpent-r, and 
would te glad to receive offers from respectable firms, stating the 
premium required to board him during his apprenticeehip.—Address, 
A. B. Gioucester Cottage, Hornsey-road, Holloway. 





TO DECORATORS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, a GENTLEMAN of con- 


siderable experience and thorough business habits, possess- 
ing good taste, to TAKE the MANAGEMENT of the DEPARTMENT 
ina high-class establishment. A liberal salary offered toa suitable 
person baving undeniable references as to capabilities—Apply, by 
letter only, giving name, with full particulars, to Mr. E, MARKS, 1, 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W, 








ANTED, a CLERK, in the Office of a 


HOUSE DECORATOR, &c. Must be accustomed to the 
business, Hours, 6 till 6.—Address, stating silary required, A. B, 
care of Mr, Biggs, Hou-e Agent, &c. 348, Mare-street, Hackuey, E. 


W ANTED, in the country, a good general 





GOTHIC DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in detal. — Apply, 
stating ralary, age, hours, &. to G. N. 8. 30, Great James-strest, 
Bedford-row, London. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder's 

Office, by a Young Man, aged 23, who is desirous of improv- 

ing himself. Wages not an object.—Aidress, L. E. A. Post-office, 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly practical and experienced GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, the entire charge of a large job, ia Town orcoun ry. Is tuo- 
roughly up to his duties in ail brauches, First-class references and 
testimonials.—Address, No. 712, Office of ‘‘ Tae Build+r.” 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good and 

expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR. First- 

class references.—Address, W. RAMSEY, 36, Oberstien-road, New 
Wandsworth. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &e, 
ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by a really efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT, whose 
thorough and varied experience suits him to all classes and styles of 
architectural assistance, both to design and otherwise. Highest 
reference. Terms very moderate.—Address, W. F. F. 13, William- 
street, Camden- »N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, 





RE-ENGAGEMENT, as ASSISTANT in an Architect’s or 
Surv yor’s Office. Five years’ experience.—Address, W, D. No. 103, 
Manor-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK in a Builder’s or Contractor’s Office, bya Young 

Man, of active business habits and good experience.—Address, F. B. 

Mr. —_—™ 2, Crawford-street, Warner-road, Camberwell New- 
road, 8 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a thoroughly competent Man, as OUT-DOOR or SHOr 
FOREMAN.—Address, 448, Office of *‘ The Builder.”. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as a FORE- 

MAN, or MANAGER, of a Branch Business in the PLUMB- 

ING, GASFITTING, PAINTING, &c. Understands hot-water «ni 

iron-pipe work, &c. and has been foreman for a widow lady over 

three years. Testimonials as to character and abiiity.—Address, 
T. B. 8. Post-office, Abiogdon, Berks, 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, 

an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANDE. Neat 

draughtsman. Salary not se much an object as permanent employ- 

ment and improvement.—Address, L. G. 16, Lyndhurst Grove, 
Peckham, 8,.E, 


WANTED, STAIRS, by the Piece or Day 


SASHES and FRAMES, by Piece. In towa or country. 
Good references.—Address, A. W. 13, College-hill, Tnames-street. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITUATION as CLYRK of WOKKS or BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Competent at first-class jobs. J»iner by trade, Aged 
38. Good testimunials from large London firms ani architects, 
Town or country. — Address, A, B. 23, Princess-street, Grove- 
road, N.W. 























TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a good Draughtsman, com- 

petent to Prepare General and Metail Drawings, and quick 

at Designing, an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, ALPHA, care of Mr. 
Calcutt, Bookseller, Lower Tooting, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK to 

the above. eee understands the routine of the 

office. Good references. Aged 22.—Address, BELA, care of Messrs. 
Terry, Stoneman, & Co. 6, Hatton-garden, L advan, EC. 


\ N ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a practical BUILDER’S FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. 

ene gvod.—Address, J, T. 2a, My:tle-street, Queeu’s-road, 
alstun. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
good Joiner. Over 20 years’ experionce in London, sashes 
and frames, boxing shu‘ters, or any description of Joiners’ wu:k, by 
the piece, at modera’e prices. Can give first class .efereuces as to 
ability, &c. Tuwn or country.-Address, fF. B, 42, Quecn-street, 
Edgware-road. 


ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 

way, Kerb Setting, or Granite Dressing, t) TAKE by the 

PIECE, by a first-class practical Mau, of twenty-five years’ expe- 

rience under Dock, Railways, Metropolitan Boaids, and Goverument 

Engineers, One trial. — Address, JAME3 CRUTUHLEY, Nv. 7, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar, 
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